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PREFACE. 



Ir^HE charaiScr of archbiihop Cran- 
l mer hath been equally the fubjed: 
of exaggerated praife ; and of un« 
deferved cenfure. The proteftant is as 
little inclined to acknowledge, that he had 
any failing ; as the papift is to allow him 
any virtue. The hiftorian therefore, who 
means to be impartial, will often of courfe^ 
give offence to the warmer advocates of 
both fides. 

At the hazard however of this I have 
endeavoured to do juftice as well to the 
failings, as virtues of this celebrated re<- 
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former. Every caufe, in which truth is 
concerned, is the better, I (hould think, 
for having all things but truth lifted from 
it. And in difcriminating the lights and 
fhades of a charafter, the greater the cha-4 
rader is, the nicer fliould ht the. difcri- 
mination: for the very foibles of an ami- 
able man are fafcinating. Queen Eliza-* 
beth ufed to tell the artifls, who ^drew 
her pidbure, that {he did not like /hade : 
it was a mere accident. — It may be fo: 
but, it is fuch an accident, that the 
truth of portrait cannot be had without 

it. Befides, by impartial treatment, 

you add refped to the charader you re- 
prefent. General applaufe is always fu- 
fpcded: while juft cenfurc gives weight 
to praife. 

But the queflion recurs. Is your cenfure 

juft? 

In cenfuring fomc parts of the arch- 
bilhop's conduft, particularly his intole- 
rant principles, I have little doubt of 

having 
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having the general fenfe of good men on 
my fide. 

As to the indelicacies, and improprie- 
ties of his behaviour, I can only appeal 
to my own feelings. What I ihould no( 
wi(h to approve in myfelf, I cannot but 
cenfure in another. I always however 
give my reafons; and if they have no 
weight, they muft be difmiifed. Arch- 
bi(hop Cranmer certainly filled one of the 
mod difficult flations, confidering all its 
circumftances, in which a man could be 
placed j and the only matter of furprize is, 
that the falfe fteps he made were fo few. 

One thing more let me add, we fhall 
not eafily find a charadler, that can al- 
low dedudlions fo well. His virtues fo 
far outweigh his failings; that, on the 
whole, we may efleem him one of the 
firfl perfons of the age, in which he 
lived. His public life contains an im- 
portant part of ecclcfiaflical hiflory; and 
his private life, an admirable lefTon of 

A 4 clerical 



clerical, jnftrudtion. — To, this let the mi- 
nifters of the gofpel chiefly attend; and 

inftead.of thinking too^ harfhly, of his 

< 

failings ; . let us endeavour . to bring as 
much ferioufnefs, and real concern for 
chriftianity, as he did, into all |;he duties, 
and offices of religion. 

la compofing the following work, I 
claim • little merit, but that pf digefting, 
and reducing within a narrower compafsj 
the labours of others. I have had little 
affiftance except from common printed 
accounts.. The works of Mr, Strype^ 
an hiftorian of great integrity, have been 
my principal guide : whofe authority, in 
doubtful points, I have generally pre- 
ferred. 

^ 

In gratitude alfc I muft ackupwleclgqr 
particular obligation to the late Mn Jon«. 
•f Welwini the learned friend, and, (I 
believe,) the cx/ecutor, of the celebrated 
author of the Night-thoughts.r-Bi*t. I 

never 
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never was pccfonally acquainted with 
him. 

* This gentleman had once entertained 
the defign of writing the life of arch-. 

biihop Cranmer; and with this inten- 
tion had made confiderable colleftions: 
but laying his defign afide, he was fo 
obliging as to put his papers, near twenty 
years ago, into my hands. 

We had both, I found, drawn from 
the fame authorities; only I had the 
mortification to obferve, that he had been 
much the more induftrious compiler. He 
had alfo, through the means of feveral of 
his learned friends at Cambridge, par- 
ticularly the. late Dr. Bkiker, gained ao- 
cefs to many fources of information, lefs 
obvious to common inquirers. 

Our plans too rather difiTered. His was 
chiefly to explain the opinions of the 
archbifliop : mine attempts rather to il« 
luflrate his ckarader. Notwithilanding 

how- 
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however this difference, Mr. Jones's pa- 
pers were of confiderable ufe to me. 

V 

I have now depofited them, agreeably 
to his lafl will, in the library of Dr. 
Williams in Rcd-crofs ftreet, London. 
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Archbishop GRANMER* 



^ E C t. t 

THOMAS CRANMER was born 
at Afla6:on in Nottingham/hire^ 
on the fecond of July 1489, Hi^ 
father wcis a gentleman of fmall fortune ; 
but the head of a family^ which had long 
lived in reputation in thofe parts. He 
was a lover of country diverfions; and 
feems to have given his fon an early tafte 
for them« 

The circumftaaces indeed of Mr. Cran- 
mer's yowth were not fuch, as ufually ufher 
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in the life of a fcholar. No man could 
manage a pack of hounds better; or handle 
the long-bow with more dexterity ; or 
with the crofs-bow take a furcr aim. In 
horfemanfliip he fo excelled^ that after he 
was an arch-bifliop, he fcrupled not to 
ride the rougheft horfe in his flables. 

But amufements with him were only 
relaxations. He gave himfelf up to ftudy 
with equal eagernefs ; and his proficiency 
in country-diverfions ftiewed merely the 
verfatility of his genius. — •The experi- 
ment, however, is dangerous; and the 
example not to be followed by thofe, who 
are not well aiTured they have his ftrength 
of parts, and fteadinefs of temper to fecure 
them from an extreme.' 

At the ufual age Mr. Cranmer wasfent 
to Cambridge; which was not then the 
feat of the mufes. Schoolmen were the 
claflics of that age ; and nothing was heard 
from the chairs either of fcience, or reli- 
•gion, but what would have infpired an 
•improved mind with difguft. Thi§ folemn 
trifling, which was then called learning, 
engaged Mr, Cranmer at Icaft ten years. 

^ - About 
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About thd year 1510 MartiH Luthcf 
began firfl: to draw the attention of mart- 
kind. Many reformers, before his day, 
particularly Wicliff, Hufs, and Jerome 
6f Prague> at different periods^ had feen, 
and expofed, with great acutenefs, and 
ftrength of argument, the corruptions of 
the church of Rome. But it pleafed God 
to ufe thefe inquifitive minds only as the 
dawning of that day, which He intended 
gradually to open. The corruptions of 
the church therefore having not yet re- 
ceived any effedlual check, continued to 
fpread s and, in the days of Luther^ had 
grown to an enormous height. Venality, 
and rapacity were the reigning chafadier- 
iftic« of the fovereign pontiff ^ and of that 
band of ecclefiaftics, who retained under 
him. The very idea of religion was loft ; 
except where it was neceffary to uphold 
fome parading ceremonies of the church ; 
, which Avere all the remains now left of 
Chriftianity. Morals were never thought 
ofi and fo far were the ruling powers 
from being hurt by the fcandalous lives 

B 2 of 
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of the clergy^ that they invented every 
method to exempt them from the jur'if- 
didion of aU courts, except their own* 
In them, every trefpafs found the gentleft 
treatment. An cafy fine would fatisfy 
even for murder. 

Nor is it furprizing, that the inferiot 
clergy fliould lay afide all decency of man- 
ners, when they looked up to fuch pon* 
tiffs, as l;iad long filled St. Peter's chair i 
particularly Alexander VI, and Julius II4 
Even Leo X> flattered by the wits of the 
age, as the revivor, and patron of arts^ 
and letters, tho an elegant prince, was a 
deteftable ecclefiaftic*. 

We need not wonder therefore, if fo 
complex a fyftem of corruption, as the 
Roman hierarchy appears to have been* 
at that time, needed little developing. Lu*^ 
ther's doiSrinesfpread rapidly through Ger-» 
many : and tho it was the fingle corruption 
of indulgences, which gave the firft im*^ 

• They who wifh to fee the caufes, which advanced 
the reformation, drawn out at length, may find them 
detailed with great perfpicuity, and elegance in the life 
of Charles V. by Dr. Rfebertfon. Vol. !!• page 147^ 
ofl. ed« 
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pulfe to this difguft; yet from one error 
the minds of men prefently paiTed to ano- 
ther; and the tenets of Luther were eager-« 
ly embraced, not only by the lower clafles 
of people i but ever\ by fome of the princes 
of the empire j particularly by the eledor 
of Saxony, one of the beiff, and by his 
fufFerings ihewn to be^ one of the mod 
tndgnanimous, princes of his tinie. 

But tho the ardent, ^nd intrepid fpirit 
of Luther had thus awakened a great part 
of Germany from its lethargy; yet his 
opinions found their way but leifurely into 
Other parts of Europe. In England they 
were received with great caution. Serious 
men began to fee the corruptions of the 
clergy j but they were afraid to queftioa 
the infallibility of the pope. They were 
convinced of the propriety of (eeking 
Irufh in the bible: but examiined wjfth 
^rt^Lt timidhy the do^rines it con'tained. 

Indeed, as ht as appears, the writings 
6f Erafmus introduced the firft idea of fyf- 
temafic reformation in England. This 
Ttfottnct was a man of a very difFereat 
temper from Luther; and yet in his way 
perhaps he contributed as much to dif^ 

B 3 coun- 
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countenance the corruptions of the Romi{h 
church. Luther, fearlefs in the path of 
truth, was aoimated, rather than daunted, 
by oppofition- Erafmus, cautious, and 
refpedful to authority, ihrank from dan- 
ger ^^nd fought truth only in the regions 
of tranquillity. Luther, in vehement lan- 
guage, talked of extirpating eri;or, root, 
and branch. Erafmus * wiihed only to 
open the eyes of men ; and to leave 
them by degrees to reform themfelves; 
he fatisfied himfelf with expofing what 
was wrong; but did not prefume to point 
out what was right. Luther's oppofitioa 
ran ever in the form of fierce invcdivc, or 
ferious argument. Erafmus, tho always 
in earned, chofe commonly.to cloath his. 
fentiments in ridicule. Luther was rc-r 
markablc for the boldnefs of his .mea-, 
fures; and a courfe of intrepid, aftion : 
while Erafmus, trufting to his pen, never 
ventured abroad as the champion of reli- 
gion ; but defended it from his clofet : 
and the art of printing getting then into 
ufe, his opinions foon made their way 
into the different parts of Europe. 

Thus it happened, through the proyi-» 
dence of God, that thefe two men, tho 

in 
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in diiFerent ways^ were equally adapted to 
the work of reformation. Jf Luther were 
the more fpirited reformer on the fpot ; 
Erafmus was better qualified to make pro- 
fclytes at a didance. If Luther's rough, 
and popular addrefs were better fuited to 
the multitude; the polifhed ftyle^ and 
elegant compofition of Erafmus, . found 
readier accefs to the gentleman, and the 
fcholar. 



The works of this celebrated writer be- 
gan to be received in England at the time^ 
when Mr. Cranmer was a ftudent at Cam- 
bridge; and all men, who pretended to 
genius, learning, or liberality of fenti- 

• 

xnent, read them with avidity. To the 
general fcholar, they opened a new idea — 
that of thinking for himfelf ; and to the 
ftudent in divinity, they pointed out the 
fcriptures as the only fource.of religious 
truth.. The fophiftry of the fchools be- 
gan apace to lofe credit ; aqd.the univer- 
iities foon produced ingenious men, who 
thought they could not employ their time 

B 4 better. 
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l>cttcr, than in ftudying the naked text of 
the fcripturcs, which at length drew on i^ 
freedom of inquiry. Thefe ftudents were 
commonly known by the name of Scrip- 
turifts. 

Mr. Cranmer ranked himfelf very early 
in this clafs of men ; and with great aili^ 
duity applied to ^he ftudy of the fcrip^f 
fures. The more he fludied^ the more 
inlightened he gr^w : he daily faw morp 
reafon for rejeding the falfe aids, ia which 
he confided i and began to entertain many 
doubts, and fufpicions^^ which he yet kept 
to himfelf* 

His mode of fludy was calculated for 
improvement^ rather than for oflentation* 
He read few books; but made himfelf 
a thorough 9iafter of thofe, he did read. 
A general fcholar he thought another ^aoje 
for a fuperficial one. His charadter as a 
fludent, is thus marked by one of his 
biographers. ^* In percurrendis, confe- 
rendifque fcriptorum judiciis^ tardus qui- 
dem Icftor, fed veheinens crat obfervator. 
Sine calamo nunquam ad fcriptoris cujus- 
quam librum acceffit : ita taoien ut me- 

moriam 
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snoriam interim, baud minus quam caU« 
inum, exercerct*/' 



An imprudent marriage^ at this early 
period of his life, interrupted his ftudies ; 
and threw him out of his preferment in 
Jefus college; of which he had been 
eledted a fellow. He was now reduce4 
^o di^cult circumftances. The llender 
income of a le£turefhip, which he obtain-? 
ed in Magdalen college, feems to have 
been the whole of what he now enjoyed* 
Put tho it produced him little emolu«» 
ment, it tepded greatly to increafe his 
reputation. His ledlures, which were 
coniidered 4s ingenious, and learned com^ 
poiitions, were always attended by a mi- 
merous academical audience of every de* 
^cription. They were chiefly direded 
againft the Romifh fuperftitions. ** He 
rubbed the galled backs, fays Fuller^ and 
curried the lazy hides of many an idle^ 
and ignorant frier/' I know not that 
thefe expref&ons give us a jufl idea of 

t Mtlch, Adam vitse Thcol. 
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Mr. Cranmcr's talents. They imply a 
iarcaftic manner, which was not his. 
Strong fei)fe, and argument were the only 
weapons he employed. 

He had fcarce been married a year^ 
when his wife died: and fuch was his 
reputation in the univerfity, and particu^ 
larly in his own college, that, on this 
event, he was re-eledle4 into his former 
ilation. 

He had fpon an opportunity of fhewing 
his gratitude. Some agents of cardinal 
Woolfey being employed to draw together 
a body of learned men from both the uni- 
verfities to fill the college of Chrifl-church 
in Oxford, which that prelate had juft 
founded ; Mr, Cranmer, among others, 
was applied to; but he did not care to 
leave his old friends, to whom he had 
been lately fo much obliged ; tho a better 
income was offered^ and a more promifin^ 
road to preferment. 

In the year 1526 * he took the degree 
of dodor in divinity. The fcripturifts., 
It is evident^ had great influence in the 

^ Strype is miftaken in fixin|; it 4a I523t 
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univerfity at this time ; as we find Dr, 
Cranmer appointed one of the examiners 
in theology. 

In this fitnation he did very eminent 
fervice to religion by allowing no ftudent 
to proceed to his degree^ who did not ap* 
pear to be well acquainted with the fcrip- 
tares. His ftridtnefs however was tem* 
pered with fo much gentlenefs, and be* 
nignity ; that the difappointed candidate^ 
unlefs a very diiingenuous man^ plainly 
faw, that the examiner's confcience drew 
from him a reludiant feverity. 

The univerfity however foori felt the 
good efFe<Ss of Dr. Cranmer's attention. 
The young divines caught a new obje<ft of 
purfuit ; and intirely changed their mode 
of ftudy. He would often afterwards fay, 
that in the courfe of his life, he had met 
with many eminent fcholars, who had 
told him with great ingenuity, how much 
they thought themfelves obliged to him 
for the check he had formerly given them 
at Cambridge, *' Had it not been for that, 
they would add, we might have perfifted, 
all our lives, in our early prejudices." 

SECT. 
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While Dr. Cranmer was thus em-> 
ployed^ about the year iszg, an epi-« 
demical diftemper^ attended with many 
^mptoms like the plague^ broke out at 
Cai&bridget A great alarm was fpread; 
the fchools were ihut up» and every man 
endeavoured to provide for his own fafety 
by flight. Dr. Cranmer retired into EiTexA 
to the houfe of Mr. Crefly, a gentle^ 
man of fortune at Waltham ; whofe fona 
had been his pupils at Cambridge; and 
whofe education he ftill continued to iu^ 
perintend. Thefe circumftances were the 
foundation of all his future fortunes. 



That great ecclefiaftical caufe^ king 
Henry's divorce^ was at this time in agi-» 
fation. The legattne courts which ihould 
have decided that bufintfs^ was juft dif-* 

folv^d. 
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folved^ and had left the affair in its old 
uncertainty. 

Hetiry's devotion to the See of Rome 
had made him thus far fubmit with pa-^ 
tience to its delays. But his eyes were 
now in a great meafure opened* He be« 
gan to fee that Clement, whofe chara^cr 
was a compound of diiUmulation and ti^ 
midity, had been afting a double part^ 
and that while he openly pretended every 
thing in favour of the divorce, he was in 
faft no other than the dupe of the emperor* 
With this clue the Englifti miniftry Was 
able to unravel the ma^es of the pope's 
duplicity : and this laft affair, the diffolu-* 
tton of th^ legatine court, akid the avocation 
of the caufe to Rome, after fo many af« 
felted delays, at length convinced even 
Henry himfelf, that the pope meant no* 
thing in earnefl* 

While the monarch, vexed at this new 
difappointment, was revolving in his mind 
the indignities he had fufieredj he relaxed 
himfelf with a fhort journey, or progrefs {zz 
thefe journeys were then called) through 
fome of the fouthern counties* On his 
return, he fpent a night at Waltham i 

where 
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where his retinue, as was ufual on fuch 
occafions, were lodged among the neigh^ 
bouring gentlemen, foic, prbvoft of King's 
college in Cambridge, and Gardiner, af- 
terwards the celebrated bifhop of Win-* 
chefter^ then attended th6 king ; and wferd 
invited, with fome others, to the houfef of 
Mr. Creffy, where they pafTed the evert- 
ing with Dr. Cranmer. The convcrfatioil 
turned on the only topic, which was then 
difcuflcd among •courtiei's, the unhand- 
fome behaviour of the court of Rome t and 
On all fides, the pope's diflimuktioh, and 
the king's forbearance, were fpoken of, 
with acrimony, and admiration. 

Dr. Cranmer, who feemed to have di- 
gefted the whole biifinefs in his mind, 
faid, he thought a method might be pur- 
fued, which would tend to bring the 
matter to a happy iflue. When all with 
great eagernefs defired to know, what he 
meant, he told them, his idea vvas, to col- 
led the opinions of all the univerfities in 
Europe on this fimple queftion. Whether 
it was lawful to marry a brother's wife ? 
Their approbation of the marriage, hd 
faid, would fatisfy the king's fcruples i or 

their 
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their difapprobation of it would bring the 
pope to a decilion. 

Dr. Cranmcr's opinion feemed very 
plaufible both to Fox> and Gardiner; who 
failed not^ the next morniiig^ to mentioii 
it to the king. It ftruck Henry at once; 
who with that indelicacy which was na- 
tural to him, Cried out with an oath, that 
-<« Cranmer had gotten the right fow by 
the ear/' 

He was immediately fent for ; and had 
a long conference with the king; which 
;ended in Henry's commands to put his 
ientiments in writing, both with regard 
to the divorce itfelf ; and the manner in 
whichr he propofed to conduA it^ 

The great merit of Dr. Cranmer's pro- 

pofal, which is not immediately evident^ 

feems to confifl, not fo much in changing 

-the judges, as in narrowing the queftion^ 

Inftcad of inquiring, whether the pope's 

difpenfation gave legality to Henry's mar^ 

riage with his brother's wife ? he wi/hed 

4o inquire limply. Whether fuch a mar^ 

riage was not contradid:ory to the divine 

-commands ? If the univerfities dcter^- 

mined, that it was not fo, the king muft 

then give up his fcrujples, and keep his 

wife. 
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wife. Of this however he was under ii9 
apprehenfion. But if the univerfities di£- 
termined, that ftich a marriage was un-^ 
lawful J the king might then, if the pope 
Were rcfraftory^ do without him j faying^ 
the^ marriage was in itfelf null. 

Henry therefore being rcfolved to adopt 
this new plan, begaii next to adjufl the 
proper mode of executing it. He read 
Dr. Cranmer's papers with great atten-^ 
tionj aiid was perfuadled, that he^ who 
had ihewn himfelf fo much a mafteir of 
the cafe, was the only perfon^ in whofe 
itiahagement of it, he could thoroughly 
confide. At the fame time he thought an 
obfcure ecclefiaftic had not dignity of cha^ 
radter enough to reprefent his perfon 
abroad. He joined therefore in cdm^ 
miffion with him the earl of Wiltfhirc^ 
and the bifhop of London ; recommend^* 
ing him, in a particular manner, to the 
friend/hip of the former. 

The earl of Wiltfliire, with whom Dr* 
Cranmer ever afterwards maintained a 
ftridk fricndlhip, was one of the grcateft 
ortiaments of the Engliih court. In l 
public charader he had appeared to ad- 
vantage^ 
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vantage^ once in Spain^ and a fecond 
time in Germany. At home he had borne 
with equal credit, the offices of treafurer 
of the houfe-hold, and lord privy feah 
In private life, his manners vvere very 
amiable. He was one of the moft learned 
men of his age ; and one of the bed phi- 
lofophers: and tho a courtier, and a 
Aatefman, had employed much of his 
time in the ftudy of the fcriptures, which 
he made the rule of his life. To his re- 
queft it was owing, that Erafmus com- 
pofed his valuable treatife on a preparation 
for death. But what flill made this ex* 
cellent man more celebrated than all his 
virtues, was his being the father of Ann 
Bolleyn; who was, at this time, well 
known to be the intended confort of 
Henry. 



In the year 1530 the three commif- 
iioners fet out on this extraordinary occa- 
iion; bending their courfe firil to Italy, 
where they found fuccefs in fome of the 
univerfities, which were even depeftdcnt 

C on 
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on the pope. Dr. Cranmer ofFered to 
difpute the matter fairly in the Rota. 

The pope, at firft, was very angry j 
declaring to thofe about him, that he 
would not fufter his power to be difcufled 
by friers; alluding probably to the un- 
dignified charadler of Dt. Cranmer* 
But finding afterwards of what confe- 
quence he was, he became very defirous 
pf attaching him to his interefl:; and with 
this view conferred on him the office of 
penitentiary-general of England, with 
full powers to bind and loofe. Dr* Cran- 
mer could not avoid accepting the pope's 
favour; but as it was a power he never 
meant to ufe, he confidered it as a very 
infignificant fine-cure« 

At the end of the firft year, the three 
delegates having traverfed the univerfities 
of Italy, the commiflion was diflblved; 
and a new one made out, direfted folely 
to Dr. Cranmer, who was ftiled Confili- 
ariqs regis, et ad Caefarem orator. Ic 
bears date January 24, 1531. No difguft 
feems to have been taken at the other 
commifiioners ; but as Dr. Cranmer was 
the perfon, on whom the king chiefly 

relied. 
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telied> it is probable he had from the 
firfl, determined to intrufl the matter 
folely to him^ as foon as his chara&er had 
acquired a little confequenceb 

Very great fuccefs attended his com- 
miffion. Few fcruples were raifed^ and 
he had litfle more to do^ than to colled 
the hands and feals of fuch univerfities, 
as favoured the king's intentions ; which 
were^ on the matter^ almoA all he ap«- 
plied to« 



This expedition fo readily projeded, 
and fo chearfully undertaken^ does not 
perhaps place Dr. Cranmer in the moft 
sidvantageous point of light. There were 
good political reafons^ no doubts to in- 
duce th^ king to wiih for a divorce. His 
marriage with Catharine was by no means 
generally approved^ either at home» or 
abroad : the legitimacy of Mary, in trea* 
ties of marriage with neighbouring princes, 
Itad beea qtieftioned; and the terrible 
fffccfts of the late civil wars in England, 
IkCCaiioned bydifputed titles, were wounds 
^9\ y« injtircly hisaled. Male ilTue to the 

C 2 king. 
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king, which might prevent fuch conre- 
qaences, was therefore very defireable to 
all men. 

But reafons of ftate, however admiflible 
in a cabinet, fliould never be fuppofed to 
influence a churchman. We allow, that 
Dr. Cranmer might think the marriage 
wrong : but tho it poflibly might be a 
poin t of confcience with the king, it could 
however be none with him ; and there 
tvas manifeftly a difference between ad- 
vifing not to do a thing ; and advifing to 
undo it, when already done ; at leaft in a 
matter of fo difputable a nature. He 
knew, that, in the old teftament, the 
marriage of a filler was allowed; and 
among the patriarchs often prafti fed : and 
that the marriage of a brother's wife was, 
in fome cafes, enjoined. The new tefta* 
ment was filent on the fubjeA. 'There 
could therefore be no moral turpitude in 
it : nor any thing but the common law^ 
and ufage of natiops to reftrain it. 

On the other hand, the bafetiefs, and 
ungenerous behaviour, which followed the 
contrary part, were evident at fight. To 
repudiate a wctmn, with whom the king 

had 
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had cohabited near twenty years as his 
wife ; and to illegitimate a daughter, bred 
up in the higheft expedations, and now 
xnarriagable, were ads of fuch cruelty, 
that it feems to indicate a want of feeling 
to be in any degree acceflbry to them. 
To this may be added, that the notoriety 
of the king's paflion for Ann Bolleyn, 
which all men believed to be— if not tho 
firfl mover, at lead the principal fpring 
of his pretended fcrupks, threw a very 
indelicate imputation on all who had 
any concern in the affair. No ferious 
churchman, one would imagine, could 
be fond of the idea of adminiftring to the 
king's pafiions. It is with concern there*- 
fore that we fee a man of Dr. Cranmer's 
integrity and fimplicity of manners, act- 
ing fo much out of character, as to com- 
pound an affair of this kind, if not with 
his confcience, at lead with all delicacy 
of fentiment; and to parade through 
Europe, in the quality of an ambaffador, 
defending every where the king's pious in^ 
tentions. n 

But the caufe animated him. With the 
illegality of the king's marriage, he en- 

C 3 dea- 
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deavoured virtually to eflablifh the infuf* 
ficicncy of the pope's difpenfation ^ and 
the latter was an argument fo near his 
hearty that it feems to have added merit 
to the former. We cannot indeed ac- 
count for his embarking fo zealoufiy in 
this bttfinefsr without fuppofiag his prin* 
cipal motive was to free his country from» 
the tyranny of Rome» to which this ftcp 
very evidently led. So defireable an ttxdi 
would, in fome degree, he might ima-» 
ginc, fan<Slify the means. 



This was not the only foreign bufinefa 
in which Dr. Cranmer was (employed. 
He was intruded with many private dif-» 
patches from the king. He had matters 
of trade alfo to negotiate for the mer-* 
chants of England^ Once he was obliged 
to furniih himfelf with cam.p-equipage» 
and attend the emperor^ who had takea 
the field againft the Turks. In every em- 
ployment he ihewed himfelf to be a man, 
whofe knowledge was by x>o means totally^ 
confined to his profefljon ; but was of a 

more 
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more general caft, than the fimpliclty of 
his charadcr led men to fuppofe. 



If Dr. Cranmer began to think favour- 
ably of the reformation before he left Eng- 
land, he became during hrs ftay abroad, 
an intire convert. That freedom, with 
which men difcufied religious opinions in 
Germany, was very agreeable to a man of 
his liberal turn; and he felt himfelf every 
day . fitting loofer to thofe prejudices, 
which had hitherto involved hint. Ofi- 
ander, whom he found at Nuremburgh, 
contributed, among others,, very much 
to inlighten his mihdf. The unreftrained 
converfatibn of this reformer appeared to 
him, at firft, as a kind of libertinifm : it 
founded harflity in his ear ; and he would 
afk, if fuch aa opinion were falfe, how it 
could polSbly poflcfs itfelf of the minds 
of the greateft, and mofl learned men of 
all ages, through fuch a trad of time ? 
Oiiander carried him boldly ilill higher 
into antiquity. Tell me not, faid he, 
what Auftin iays, and Jerome ; but what 
peter {^ys, and Paul. Read your bible; 

C 4 and 
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and fay honcftly, whether fuph and fuch 
doftrines are not plainly repugnant to 
Yuch and fuch paffages of fcripture ? 



SECT. III. 



In the midft of thefe refearches 
the attention of Dr. Cranmer wa$ fuddenly 
recalled to other objedls. He received a 
meifage, informing him, that the king 
intended to reward his fervices by be* 
ftowing on him the fee of Canterbury, 
then vacant by the death of Dr. Warham. 
Whatever exalted ideas Dr. Cranmer 
might entertain from the king's favour, 
it is very certain he was both furpnzed, 
and . perplexed at this meffage. Two 
things efpecially occurred to him as 
matter of great difficulty. The firft was 
the oath, he was obliged to take to the 
pope, which appeared to him as an in- 
fuperable obftacle. The other was a more 
private concern. He had engaged abroad 
in a fecond marriage 5 and however liberal 

his 
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his own fcntimcnts might be on that 
fubjedt, he knew the prejudices of the 
world ran ftrongly againft him. I call 
them prejudices only, becaufe^ I think, 
it does not appear, that iht/ecular clergy, 
at that time, were abfolutely required to 
take the vow of celibacy. 

Whether he urged his fcruples to the 
king (who in a matrimonial bufinefs 
could not furely be a rigid cafuiil) does 
not appear. It is certain however that 
the affair of. the marriage was made eafy to 
him ; and that the king's meffage brought 
him immediately to England. Hiftory 
does not fix the time of his return with 
any precifion. Lord Herbert fays, he 
was prefent at the king's marriage with 
Ann Bolleyn; which the lateft accounts 
celebrate on the 25th of January, 1533* 
Archbifhop Parker fays, he adlually per* 
fordied the ceremony. Fox fays, it was 
impofSble, for he was certainly then in 
Germany. The controverfy is fcarce^ 
worth deciding. 

In however contemptible a light the 
pope's authority was, at this time, con* 
fidered, the new archbifhop, it feems, 

could 
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could not legally be confccrated without 
hulls from Rome, Henry, it may he 
imagined, might have difpenfed with 
this form; but to get rid of forms is 
often the laft work of reformation, Y'he 
price of the commodity however was 
greatly fallen. The popes formerly ex- 
acted more than a thoufand pounds of 
cur money, for their bulls of confecration ; 
but the new archbifhop, or rather the 
king, who feems to have managed the 
matter, contrived to procure them for lefs 
than half that fum. 

With regard to the oath of fidelity to 
the pope, which the archbifliop was 
obliged to take at his confecration, he* 
profefted, that he took it in no fenfe, but 
fuch as was wholly confiftent with the 
laws of God-— the king's prerogative— 
iand the ftatutes of the realm— that he did 
not bind himfelf from fpeaking his mind 
freely in matters of religion— the govern- 
ment of the church; and the rights of 
the crown— ^and that he meant, on all 
occafions, to oppofe the pope^s illegal 
authority 3 and condemn his errors. 

This 
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This oath, taken in a fenfe £0 very 
oppofite to it$ real intention, has often 
been alledged againfl the archbifhop ; and 
indeed it feems rathor to injure the feel« 
ings ^ of a delicate mind'. His friends 
however fuppofc they fufliciently apolo* 
gize for his behaviour, by obferving, that 
he made his exceptions in an open man^ 
ner» without ,any mental refervation^ 
and that he fully fatisfied thoie^ whd 
were impowered to adminifter the oath* 

Thtis was a private churchman railed, 
at one flep^ to the firfl dignity of bis pro« 
feffion ; and tbo the truth of hiftory bath 
obliged us to coafefs, that he took fotna 
fteps» not quite fo direct, as might be 
wifhcd^ in this hafty advancement; yet 
we cannot, by any means, confider himr 
as a man, who had formed any fettled 
plans of ambition, which he- was jfefotved 
at all hazards to fupport; but that, ia 
what he did amifs, he was rather vio* 
lently borne down by the king's autho- 
rity. His mildneis and fimpltcity were 
unequally matched with the impetuofity 
of Henry ; who having no fcruples of his 
own, confidered little the fcruples of 

others* 
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Others. To this may be added> that the 
primate thoqght himfelf ftrongly attached 
by gratitude to his prince. And indeed 
the errors of this excellent pcrfon, as wc 
fliall have other occafions to obferve, were 
lefs owing to the temptations of vice, than 
to the weaknefs of fomc unguarded vir- 
tue.---^— Thus much at leaft may be faid 
in apology for thofe parts of his condud, at 
this time, which fecm rather to require one. 
. As to the king, his placing fo good a 
man at the head of the church, deferves 
little praife. If we may judge from the 
general tenor of his charadter, which was^ 
throughout unprincipled, and inconfiftent, 
he meant nothing more than to advance a 
man, who had ihewn himfelf fo ready a 
(;afuifl: ; and was able to take fo vigorous 
a part againft the. church of Rome, which 
Henry was at this tinoye determined to op-^ 
pofe* 



Very foon aftpr his confecration, the 
primate was called on to finifli the great 
caufe of the divorce by paffing a final fen-, 
tence* 

The 
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The queen had retired to Ampthill, a 
royal manfion near St. Albans ; where (he 
lived with great difcrction ; and drew the 
pity and refpefl of the whole nntion by 
the decency, and dignity of her fniFerings. 
The town of Dunftable, which lay almoft 
in fight of her windows, was appointed 
by Henry, with his ufual indelicacy, as 
the place, where the archbifhop and his 
aflbciates, were to. fit in confiftory. As 
Henry well knew the queen would not 
anfwer the fummons ; the vicinity of the 
place, being of no confequence, had the 
appearance of an additional affront. 

The queen treated the fummons ftie re- 
ceived, with that indignation which was 
expedted J and being pronounced contu- 
macious, a final fentence of divorce was 
paflTed. 

• There was fomething alfo very indeli- 
cate in placing the primate at the head of 
this court, as he had already taken fo prin- 
cipal a part in the caufe. It gave great 
offence to the queen, and (hocked the 
archbi(hop himfelf : but Henry, who had 
no idea of decency, would hear no reafbn 
again ft itv 

' Within 
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Within a few weeks after the divorce^ 
on the 7th of September 1533, the prin- 
cefs Elizabeth was born; and the king 
ordered the archbifhop to be her godfa-* 
ther. 



SECT. IV. 



The definitive fentcnce which had 
pafled in England, it may eafily be fup- 
pofed, occafioned much clamour at Rome, 
where menaces of excommunication, in a 
very lofty tone, were thrown out. In re- 
turn, the king and the primate joined in 
an , appeal to a general council ; a theme, 
then very popular; both among protef- 
tants, and papifts. This appeal they 
notified to the pope, who was then at 
Marfeilles. It was intruded to the car© 
c>f Bonner, afterwards the celebrated bifhop 
of London ; who executed his commiflion 
with his ufual vehemence. The incenfed 

pope. 
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pope» on the other hand, equally impetu* 
ous, talked of throwing the minifter head- 
long into a cauldron of molten lead : on 
which Bonner, alarmed at the idea, pre- 
cipitately retired. 

Francis I was, at this time, joined in 
bonds of ftrideft amity with England* 
The part which Henry had taken in the 
affairs of Europe, after the fatal battle of 
Pavia, had rivetted the generous heart of 
the French monarch to him with more 
than political friendfhip. Francis had 
feen, with real concern, the progrefs of 
the breach between Henry and the See of 
Rome i and had refolved to take this op- 
portunity of an interview with the pope, 
to endeavour to repay his obligations to 
the king of England, by bringing his 
difagreeable difference with the pontiff, if 
poflible, to an accommodation. He made 
the attempt : but found the pope full of 
refentment; and it was with the ut-*- 
mofl difficulty, that he at length pre- 
vailed on him to promife^ that Henry 
might Aill expert a favourable fentence 
from the conclave, if he would make his 
fubmiffion before a fbort day, which was 

ap. 
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appointed. But this was only hdf the 
obftacle, Henry was a.s lofty as the 
pope i and could as ill brook fubniiflion, 
^s the other could bear controuL 

There happened to be in the French 
king's retinue at Marfeilles^ a churchmaa 
of very eminent abilities, Bellay biOiop 
of Bayonne* An accidental circumftance 
had juft thrown the eyes of all men upon 
4iim. The night before the pope made 
liis public entrance^ it was difcovered, 
that the prefident of the parliament, who 
had been appointed to receive him with a 
Latin oration, had unluckily chofcn a 
fubjedt, which would certainly give the 
pontiff offence: and yet there was no 
time for a new cbmpofition. In this ar- 
ticle of extremity, when the whole bufi- 
nefs of the ceremonial was deranged, 
Bellay offered his fervice to fpeak extem- 
pore; and did it with fuch uncommon 
propriety and elegance, that he was 
iTiarked, from that time, as a man of the 
firfl genius in France. 

This perfon the French king made 
choice of to perfuade Henry into the 
agreement, he had juft made with, the 

pope. 
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pope. The bifliop knew mankind, and 
could ^dapt himfclf to their foibles. 
Henry was well tindiured with the eru- 
dition of thofc times 1 and afie<fted greatly 
the chajadjer of being a patron of learning. 
Bellay knew him thoroughly ; and draw- 
ing the difcourfe from bufinefs to letters^ 
would pften put him in mind of the great 
reputation he had in Europe for learning j 
and how much the whole catholic caufe 
was indebted to his pen. By artfully 
infinuating thefe topics, he at length en- 
gaged Henry to accept the accommoda- 
tion, which Francis had made for himj 
and to fend a courier with his fubmiilion 
to Rome^ 

This treaty with the* pope was not 
tranfadled fo fecretly, but in part it tran- 
fpired, and gave the firft alarm to the 
protcftant party; whom it intirely con^ 
vinced of the ficklenefs of the king's 
temper, and of the flender grounds they 
had for the certainty even of a bare tole- 
ration. None was more diftrefled than 
the atchbifhop : but with his ufual calm- 
nefsy and caution he held his peace ^ and 
tpufted for the proteftion of religion to 

D that 
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that Almighty Hand» which had begttil 
the reformation -of it. 

In this fufpcnce the minds of mcp re- 
mained many weeks) and they whofc 
principles waited on every change, began 
already to waver; and to talk publicly of 
the precipitancy of the late innovations, 
which ran the rifk of throwing the king^ 
dom into fach a ferment^ as could not 
eafily be allayed. 



\ 



At length the long expected courier aN 
rived from Ronie; and produced a new 
agitation in the minds of men. All was 
now declared to be overj and fuch a 
breach made with the pope^ as could 
never again be healed. 

The account of the matter was this« 
Contrary winds had detained the courier, 
it feems, beyond his day. The bifhop of 
Bayonne^ (who, after all his fervices in 
England, had himfelf undertaken a voyage 
to Rome to negotiate with the pope) 
prefied his holinefs to make fome allow* 
ance for the uncertainty and danger of 
winds, and feas ; efpecially as it was then 

in 
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in the depth of winter : and to fufpend a 
definitive fentenCe for one week only. 
But the emperor's influence^ and the 
pope's own irafcible temper prevailed for 
fcaftier meafures. Nay even the uAial 
forms of bufinefs were accelerated j arid 
after a fliorter hearing than, in fuch a 
cafe, was coiiimorily allowed, a definitive 
fentcnce was paffed, confirming the king*6 
ttiarriage with Catharine; and declaring 
him excommunicated, if he did not put 
away his prefent queen 4 

Two days after the definitive fehtence 
had pafled, the king's fnbmiflion arrived. 
The pope ftood aghaft : but it was how 
too late t the fentcnce could not be r^-^ 
viewed j the cardinals of the oppofition 
holding firm to the eftabliftied rules of 
the conclave.i'^If any event could au- 
thorize man to point out the inlmediate 
finger of God, this certainly might. 

Many hiftorians have entertained doubts 
of the king's finccrky in this bufinefs^: 
and it is certain the parliament, at this 
time^ was beginning to take meafures 
i!ot very agreeable to the popi(h intercft. 
But however this may be reconciled, it 
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is difficult to fay, what Hepry's meaning 
could be, if it, was not pure. He had 
-already felt his own ftrength ; and wa« 
under no neceflity either to amufe, or 
temporize : nor was duplicity, among 
thofe faults, which are con[xmonly laid to 
his charge. 



While affairs with the court of Rome 
were thus depending, the cmiirari9S of the 
popifh party allowed themfelves unbridled 
licence in England. We are amazed that 
fuch a prince as Henry could bear to be 
told in his own chapel, That unlefs be 
refiored religion^ dog^ Jhould lick his bloody 
as they had licked the blood of Ahab^ But 
there was a groffnefs in the manners of 
thofe times, which we muft carry along 
with us in all our inquiries into them* 
The actions of mea. were perhaps more 
reftrained, than they are now : their 
tongues were certainly more licen tious j. and 
J^enry, who had no idea of delicacy him- 
felf, was lefs offended, than might be 
imagined^ at the grofs indelicacy of 
others. 

But 
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. But of all the efforts of the popifh 
clergy, at this time, the delufions of the 
maid of Kent were the moft extraordinary. 
This enthufiaft, falling into artful hands^ 
was managed in fuch a way, as to draw 
the attention of the whole kingdom* 
Her prophecies were uttered in very free 
language; and fhe poured the vengeance 
of heaven, with a very liberal hand, on 
the king, and his abettors. Her impof- 
tures were at length detedled; and fho 
fuifered' death, with her accomplices. 



SECT. V. 



The parliament, in the mean 
time, took vigoroiis meafures in fupport 
of religious liberty. Such a fpirit was 
raifed in the commons, that they debated 
freely on the great queftion of the fupre- 
macy of the pope-^a queftion, which, if 
ever moved before, had been always 
treated with the utmoft diftance, and ti- 
midity. It was carried however now 

D 3 againft 
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dgainft the fee of Rdtne with 21 very high 
hand. 

In elder times, whipn parliaments 
queflioned only fome exorbitant claim of 
the pope-^his power to raifc money in 
England, or to confer benefices on fo-* 
rcigncrs; however fpirited fuch inquiries 
appeared at the time, pofterity faw they 
Bad been carried on without forefight, 
A few branches might be lopped off: 
but as the trunk itfelf was left flanding, 
it was able, at the returning feafon, to 
ihoot as vigoroufly as before. 

One would have imagined, that an ad 
fo deftrudive of popery,, as the z€t of 
fupremacy, would^ at leaft, have been 
retarded by fome diflenting voices, among 
fo many^ who were friends to the fee of 
Rome in their hearts* But tho it met 
with opp6fition> yet it was much lefs 
oppofed than could have been imagined ; 
and by few perfons of confequence, Lee 
of York, Tunftal of Durham, and 
Stokeily of London^ all papifts, and two 
of them bigoted, acceded to it. Gar«* 
diner was even ilrenuous in its fupport. 
** The rea/m and the churchy (faid he, 

with 
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with that fubtiltyy which was charafter- 
iftic in him) confift of the fame people^ 
And as the king is head of the realm; he 
muft therefore be head of the church J' 

This a<a was obtained chiefly by the 
abilities of the primate, who difcovered 
fuch a fund of learning, and good fenfe 
on the queflion i and delivered his fenti-* 
ments in fuch a flow of natural and eafy 
eloquence, that be filenced oppofltion, 
and gave his caufe all the luflre, which 
reafon and argument could give. 

When the prejudices of men began to 
cool 5 and the confequences of this very 
important zQt were ferioufly coniidered^ 
all fober men of every denomination 
acknowledged the utility of it. They 
hoped a more orderly clergy would now 
fucceed; whofe manners might be more 
eafily infpe^ed ; and whofe condu<^ would 
be amenable to civil authority. They 
hoped an end would now be put to thofe 
contcfts between the civil and ecclefiaf- 
tical powers^ which had often coft the 
nation fo dear. They faw 4 way opened 
for the rcdrefs of many grievances, which 
could not eaiily approach the court of 

D 4 Rome 
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Rome at fo remote a diftance, and fo in* 
trenched in forms. In fliort, they fore- 
faw a variety of advantages from the fim- 
plicity of the government, as it was now 
eftabliihedj and from the abolition of 
that grofs abfurdity in every political 
iyftem, an imperium in imperio. 

The proteftants had ftill farther caufc 
for rejoicing. They confidercd this a6t, 
as the only thing, which could open a 
way to reformation. For tho in itfelf it 
had no immediate connexion either with 
doftrine, or difcipline; yet without it, 
no ftep could be taken towards the refor- 
mation of either. Befides, they thought 
the abrogation of the decretals was a 
great flep towards the introdudion of the 
bible; and imagined, they fhould be able, 
through fo wide a breach, to pufh out 
every error, and every ' corruption of thg 
church. 



When this celebrated aft paffed; ano- 
ther, as a kind of appendage to it, pafled 
elfo — the a<ft of fucceffion i which fettled 
the crown on the children of the prefent 

queen ; 
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queen ; declaring Mary, the daughter of 
Catharine, in efFedt illegitimate. 

This a6l involved in ruin two excellent 
men, Fiflier bi(hop of Rochefter, and Sir 
Thomas More. The parliament had de- 
clared the denial of the king's fuprcmacy 
to be high treafon : and impofed a teft- 
oath to be taken by all people in office; 
and indeed univerfally, if required. 
Fiflier refufed it; and More, when* 
queftioned, talked in very ambiguous 
language. He might as well have fpokea 
pilainly, Henry, impatient of controul^ 
confidered his ambiguity as guilt. The 
primate laboured with every application 
of his intereft, and talents, to preferve 
thcfc vidtims of ^ lawlefs power. With 
More he had lived on terms of great fa- 
miliarity; and was prompted to employ 
even cafuiftry to fave him. •' On one 
hand, faid he, you are doubtful as to the 
point in queftion. On the other, you are 
certain^ you ought to obey your prince. 

Let doubt then give way to certainty** . 

More fmiled, and laid his head upon the 
block. 

This 
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This was not the only innocent bloodj, 
which was (bed at this time. That 
queen» for whofe fake Henry had put 
away a wife, with whom he had lived 
twenty years, was herfclf in little more 
than three, become the objcdt of hi$ 
averiion ; and was condemned to death on 
the mereft furmiff, A few unguarded 
expreiiions were the utmoO:, that could be 
proved againft her* She was a lady of a 
gay and lively temper; and in fuch dif« 
poiitions, little, verbal levities are not 
only confiftent with the pureft manners ; 
but even fometimes perhaps indicative of 
them. Henry however wiflied not to 
£nd her innocent; and indifcretion had 
the force pf crim^. 

Among the many fufpicious circum-^ 
ftances, which attended this very n^yfte- 
rious affair, it was not pne of the leaftji 
that during the difcufliotn of it^ the ar*h- 
bifhop was directed, by an order from the 
king, to keep his hpufe at Lambeth* 
The popifh party were univerfally bent 
againfl the queen ; and, it was fuppofed^ 

were 
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were afraid of the primate's interpofitioo^ 
and influence. 

Henry however, when it ferved his 

purpofe, introduced him as an ador in the 

affair. The life of the queen was not all 

the king aimed at. Her daughter, the 

Udy Eli^^beth, muft alfo be declared 

illegitimate, to make way for the pofterity 

of his future confort. To this end, ho 

refolved, on the ftreneth of fome furmifq 

of a precontrad, to be divorced from her, 

before he put her to death. But tho the 

earl of Northumberland, who was £\ip^ 

ppfed to be the other party, made the 

mod folenon allegations, that^ no fuch 

contract had ever exifted, yet the king 

was determined fhe fbould be found 

guilty I and the archbifhop was to be his 

inftrument. To him, it is faid, the 

queen made a private confeflion of her 

crimes I and the comment of hiHiory on 

her confeilion is, that having been fen* 

teiiced to be burnt, or beheaded, as the 

king pleafed, (he was terrified into a con- 

feflion to avoid the more rigorous part of 

th^ fentence. On the. Arength however 

of 
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of this confeffion, the archbiihop pafled a 
fentencc of divorce. 

Immediately after this fentence, fhe 
was beheaded; and the king, void of 
every idea, not only of feeling, but of 
decency, the very next day married Jane 
Seymour. By this precipitancy however 
he made a better apology for the unfortu- 
nate Ann Bolleyn, than the moft zealous 
of her advocates could have done. 

When we confider the whole of this 
black affair — the want of legal evidence 
to' prove any crime — yet a fentence of 
death paffed in confequence of that in* 
fufficient proof — a precontract fuppofed, 
which was to void the marriage—and yet 
the crime of adultery ftill charged — the 
terrifying mode of the fentence — and above 
all the king's known attachment to an- 
other lady — we are furprizecj to find a 
man of the archbifhop's charadler fub- 
mitting, in any Ihape, to be an aftor in 
fo complicated a fcene of barbarifm, 
cruelty, abfurdity, and injuflice. The 
confcflion had -certainly all the appearance 
of being extorted — -by both parties the 
contraft was denied on oath — and if both 

parties 
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parties had evep confefTed it, it is proba- 
ble, that the archbifhop might have 
found ftrong arguments to prove, in any 
other inftance, that a confummated mar- 
riage .was a .more inviolable bond, than a 
precontra(3: ; and ftill more fo, if the 
parties firil contracting. had given up their 
mutual vows. The whole, in (hort, has 
the appcarancCt of a djlhoneA fubmiilion 
to a tyrant's pajGBons.; and we can apolo« 
glze for it only as. we have done for fome 
otbei: of this prelate's convpliances, by 
fuppoiing that.his meeknefs was violently 
borne down by the king's impetuoiity. 

Indeed the plenitude of a king's power 
was never fo thoroughly impreflcd on the 
minds of men, as in this reign; tho it 
took in future reigns, as far as fuch jargon^ 
can do, a more fyftemized form. The 
Vox Dei, which was afterwards too freely 
fuppofed to ifTue from the people, was 
however now fuppofed to iflue folcly from 
the throne. When therefore we find 
thefe great condefcenfions to a prince in 
men of eminent characters, we 'muft not 
meafure them by the liberal notions of 
later times; but muft make fome allow- 
ances 
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fSLUces for thofe high ideas of kingly powefi 
which prevailed in thofe periods^ in which 
they Iived4 

It is true, we afe told, the primate 
made a fpirited application to the king id 
the queen's favour t but on this apology^ 
it is probable, none of his advocates will 
ht very forward to expatiate; The more 
innocent he thought her^ the more guilty 
he muft think himfelf* 

How far his afling ex officii was an 
apology, let thofe define, who think 
themfelves obliged to perform the func* 
tions of an office, which requires unlaws 
ful deeds* 



SECT* VI. 



Quecii Ann's death was confidered 
by the popiih party as the fignal of vic- 
tory* They had little conception, that 
the proteftants coiild unite under any 
other leader, who could have infereft 
with the king. But they formed a wrong 

judg- 
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judgment; and had the mortification to 
fee the primate's influence in no degree 
diminifhed. All therefore, who wiflied 
•well to a reformation^ looked up to him, 
as the only perfon, who was capable of 
condu<^ing it. And indeed he was every 
way qualified to anfwer their wiihe^« 
By prudent caution^ difcrete forbearance^ 
and pure iimplicity of manners, he was 
able to oppofe and counter-a& the deiigns 
of fome of the moft artful men of his 
time. For there are feafons, when fim- 
plicity will have the advantage of art; 
and will miflead even the 4^f]gning man; 
who judging from his own feelings, 
coniiders a plain, and open behaviou*r as a 
mafk* . 

It was very neceffary indeed that the 
proteflant caufe fhould have at leafl one 
able leader: for except the archbifhop 
himfelf^ there was not a man who fa^ 
voured it, and had the power to condu<ft 
it. The earl of Eflcx, it is true, who 
was then fecretary of flate, was a man of 
great ability. No one had taken a juflcr 
meafure of the times ; or underflood with 
more exa(3:ners, that difficult part of the 

mini- 
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miniflerial office, the management at 
parties. But EiTex fat at another helm, 
which called for all his addrefs ; and he 
could rarely aflift the archbifhop, however 
well-inclined, except when the affairs of 
the church coincided with the bufinefs of 
the ftate : nor was he enough acquainted 
with theological matters to give a confe*- 
quential opinion in any of the intended 
alterations of religion. 

Among ihe biihops of thofe times, who 
favoured the reformation, were, Latimer 
bifhop of Worcefter,' Shaxton of Salifbury, 
and Barlow of St. David's. Thefc were 
the primate's natural coadjutors ; but none 
of them was able to give him any material 
affiftance. 

Latimer poffefTed every virtue that 
could adorn a Chriftian prelate. No 
man oppofed vice more fuccefsfully j or 
kept the clergy of his diocefe in better 
order. But in traverfing the arts of party, 
he had po addrefs* Perfedly fincere him- 
felf, he had little comprehenfion of the 
duplicity of others ; and feemed to think, 
that nothing was requifitc to give either a 
party, or an individual, a proper direc- 
tion, 
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tion^ but a genuine difplay of truth. He 
confidercd only what was right to be 
done ; not what the times could bear. 

Shaxton had lived more in the world 
than Latimer ; but was fiill a woric 
aflbciate to the archbiihop. He had an 
unaccommodating, fournefs about him;, 
which was continually takings or giving 
offence. His morofenefs was marked 
ftrongly in the lines of his vifage 1 which 
almoft prejudiced men at fight againfi 
every propofal he could make* Nor was 
he without a tinGtnre of pride^ and felf 
importance; which are bad in any man^ 
worfe in a churchman^ and worfl of all itx 
a reformer. 

Barlow was as little depended on by 
the archbifhop as either of the other. 
He was a man of fenfe and Jearning; but 
was fo indifcrete^ fo totally unguarded^ 
and his converfation fo full of levity^ that 
the primate was always afraid of any com- 
imunication with him on matters of bufi* 
nefs : and would fometimes fay, on 
coitiing to the conclufion of a long debate; 
*• This is all very true ; but my brother 

£ Barlow, 
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Barlow, in half an hour, will teach the 
world to believe it is but a jeft." 

Perhaps indeed it was not to be re-* 

• • *• ...» 

gretted, that the primate had no aflb- 
ciate. tJnder the wife councils of one' 
prudent man the arduous bufinefs of re- 
formation probably profpered better, 
than it could have done in the hands of 
many. In the whole fyftem of human 
affairs, it is certainly the'niceft peint to 
condudt the religious opinions of the 
public. The more quietly, and gently 
every change is introduced, the better. 
Altercation is fatal to the attempt; and 
altercation is generally found in a multi- 
plicity of voices. A multiplicity of opi- 
nions fuccceds a multiplicity of voices. 
The paffions armed with religious zeal 
foon enter the lifts j and all is pfefently 
confufion. 

The wifdomi and decifive judgment of 
a fingle leader prevented this'. By attend- 
ing carefully to times, and feafons, and 
throwing out only fuch innovations as he 
found men were able to bear, the prudent 
archbifhop introduced imperceptibly the 
moft confequential changes. 

His 
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His difficulties however were very 
great* To form a religious eftabliihment 
out of the general confufion^ in which 
all things were now involved, appeared a 
work of infinite perplexity. That flux 
of opinions, which the reformation occa« 
£oned, was an cndlcfs fource of difcord : 
and the more men receded from that cen- 
tral point of authority, which had drawn 
them together; the wider they fpread 
from each other; Every man had his fa- 
vourite tenet, in which he thought the 
fum of chriftianity confiftcd ; little fedrs 
began to form themfelves; and the pri* 
mate foon found, how impoflible it was 
to imprefs the large idea of religion upon 
the narrow mind of party. 

The fame diverfity of opinion which 
diftrafted the people, was found among 
the leaders* Every one had his own 
creed; and the mifchief was, that no 
man thought it a hardfhip to impofe hi^ 
own creed on others. Son^ thought the 
cerenK)nies only of the Romifh church 
were antichriftian ; and adhered with 
firmnefs to its dodtrines. Oth^s reje<£ted 
the doctrines ; but were dazzled with the 

E 2 t fplendor 
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fplendor of its ceremonies. Some agSirt 
thought it prudent^ as a conciliating mea^ 
furc, to retain cVery thing that could be 
retained with innocence: while others 
cried out loudly for utter extirpation ; 
and thought the farther they got from 
popery, the nearer they advanced to 
truth. 

The difficulties, in the way of refor- 
mation, which arofe thus from the dif- 
ferent opinions of proteftants, were ftill 
greatly increafed by the oppofition of 
papifts.. This large body of men, it may 
cafily be imagined, were more than ordi- 
narily inflamed by the turn, which affairs 
were likely to take againft them. If they 
were before formidable for their numbers, 
they now became more fo, when cm- 
bodied in a fuflfering caufe, fupporting 
one common end, and availing themfelves 
of all thofe arts, which are generally 
made ufe of by the inftruments of de* 
dining party. Among thefe arts, the 
moft obvious, and the mpfl effedual, 
was, to foment jealoufy, and difcord 
among the various fed:aries of the new 

religion; 
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Tcligion; to which of themfclves they 
were fufEcicntly inclined. 

But the difiicultiesy which arofe from 
the popifh party, would have been more 
eafily furmounted, if the king had not 
been at its head.^ The fame, which 
Henry had acquired, as defender of the 
faith^ had invariably attached his haughty 
mind to the dodtrines of popery. The 
fupremacy indeed flattered his ambition; 
and he was glad, as far as that was an 
cbjcdl, to coincide with the circum* 
ftanccs of the times : but he was careful 
to have it believed, that he was no con- 
vert to the opinions of the new faith ; and 
that his heart had not received the leafl: 
impreflion againft the religion of his fore- 
fathers. Whatever advantage therefore 
the proteflants gained during this reign, 
they were intircly indebted for it, either 
to the pride, the caprice, or the intereft 
of the king. 



Amidft all thefe difBculties, the arch- 
bifhop endeavoured gradually to mature 
in his own breaft every part of the great 

E 3 fcheme 
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fcheme he had in view, before, he ven- 
tured to bring it forward. 

He began, in the fpirit of equity, 
with redreffing the abufes of his own 
courts; tho together with thefe abufes, 
he retrenched his own fees, and thofe of 
his officers. This gave the public an 
early and favourable impreffion of his 
defigns. 

The great number of idle holidays, 
with which the calendar was charged, 
became the next objedl of his cenfure. 
The archbifliop himfelf, to the aftonifli- 
ment of thofe around him, fat down to a 
hot fupper on the eve of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. As thefe holidays interfered 
with feed time and harveft, it was gene- 
rally not unpopular to abolifh them. 

It was populiar alfo, as well as highly^ 
neceffary, to regulate the public dif- 
courfes of the clergy. The pulpit elo- 
quence indeed of that time was little 
more than a grofs attempt to exalt the 
power of the church. The good arch- 
bifliop faw its abufe; and endeavoured to 
make it the vehicle of inftru<3:ion. But 

the regulations he yet made were few. 

. With 
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With his;ufaal caution he felt h^s ground, 
as he proceeded ; and it was not till long 
afterwards, that he compleated his inten-* 
lion on this head, by the publication of 

the homilies. 

How exceedingly a reformation in 
preaching was wanted, we may judge 
from the following extrads from fermons, 
which we may fuppofe were the beft the 
tiroes produced, as they were thought 
worthy of being made public— In one 
of thefe fermons, the prieft inveighing 
againfl: irreverence to the minifters of re- 
ligion, tells the following ftory : ** St. 
Auftin,*' fays he, *' faw two women 
prating together in the pope's chapel, 
and the fiend fitting in their necks, 
writing a long roll of what the women 
faid. Prefently letting it fall, St. Auftin 
took it up; and afking the won^en, what 
they had f^id, they anfwered. Only a few 
pater-nofters.. Then St. Auflin read the 
bill, and there was never a good word in 

it." In another fermon we are told, 

" that, four men had ftolen an abbot's ox. 
The abbot did a fentence, and curfed them. 
Three of them were fhriven, and aiked 

E 4 mercy. 
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mercy. The fourth died, without being 
abfolved. So when he was dead, his 
fpirit walked by night, and feared all whq 
Airred from their houfes after fun fet. It 
happened that once, as a pried went in the 
night, with God's body, to a fick man, 
the fpirit met him, and told him who he 
was, and why he walked ; and prayed the 
prieft to tell his wife to make amends to 
the abbot, that he might abfolve him; 
for he could have no reft till then. So 
this was done, and the poor foul at length 
went to reft/' — - — In a fern^on upon the 
mafs, the people arc told, that, among 
the benefits arifing from it, ** On the day 
they hear it, all idle oaths, and forgotten 
fins fhall be forgiven. On that day they 
ihall not lofe their fight ; nor die a fudden 
death ; nor wax aged : and every ftcp 
thitherward, and homeward, an angel 
fhal^ reckon." — ^The immediate tendency 
of fuch difcourfes was obvious^ 
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SECT. VII. 



Thus far the primate, however 
cautious, ventured whh lefs hefitation. 
What he had yet done was little more, 
than fell under his own proper authority. 
But it required more addrefs to ftrip the 
popular opinions of the times of that 
error, and abfurdity, which adhered to 
them. Some fteps however were taken, 
which at leaft narrowed a few of the 
grofleft of the popifli doftrines. 

Tradition was not expreflly difavowed ; 
but the bible, and creeds were made the 
rule of faith.— ^Images were not for- 
bidden ; but the people were inftru(3:ed to 
coniider them only as incentives of devo^ 
tion. — —Prayers to faints were allowed; 
but Chrift's fole mediation with the Father 

was infifted on. Sprinkling holy water, 

fcattering afhes, and creeping to the crofs, 
were tolerated ; but the people • were 
aflured, they made no- atonement for 

fin. 
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fin. The exiftence of purgatory was 
not difputed ; but all indulgervces^ and 
mercenary pardons were declared invalid. 

How far indeed the archbifhop himfelf 
was inlightened, cannot eafily be known 
at this<' day : but it is probable, that 
whatever had been his own private opi- 
nions, he would not have ventured far- 
ther in public, than he now did. 

The dodtrine of tranfubftantiation was 
left precifely as it flood. Our ecclefi- 
aflical writers all agree, that the primate 
himfelf held that opinion, till within a 
few years of his death; which is the 
more furprizing, as WiclifF, near two 
centuries before, had faid much to bring 
it into difcredit. How firmly attached 
the primate was to it, at this time, ap- 
j}eared on the following occafion, 

John Lambert, a man of eminent piety, 
having denied the real prefence, wasf citpd 
before the archbifhop ; who with a mix- 
ture of mildnefs and gravity, expoftulited 
with him^ on his maintaining fo unfcrip- 
tural an error. X^ambert retirpd mpdefl:ly ; 
but it appearing afterwards, that. he w?s 
not converted, the aiFair was carried before 

the 
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the king. The king, refolving himfelf 
to confute fo notorious a heretic, cited hlxn 
to enter into free debate on the fubjed. 
The royal pedant entered the place of com- 
bat, furrounded byhis bifhops, and nobles. 
The archbifliop fat at his right hand, and 
aflifted at this very extraordinary difputa- 
tion. Lambert being confounded with an 
aflembly fo little fuitcd to the freedom of 
debate, yielded an cafy vidtory to the king; 
who triumphing over him in the true fpi- 
rit of a polemic ; condemned him to the 
flake. We do not find that the archbiihop' 
took any part in his death ; it were to be 
wi{hed he had rid his hands of the difpu^ 
tation likewife. ^ 

The primate {hewed thefameattachment 
to the doftrine of tranfubftantiation on 
another occafion. Vadian, a learned fo- 
reigner, having, written ^ treatife againft 
the corporeal prefence, thought tt a proper 
work for the archbifhop of Canterbury to 
patronize, and pre fen ted it to him ; can- 
eluding that his grace's opinions oa that 
fubje<9:, were as liberal as his own. But 
the archbiihop was not a little difpleafed. 
He informed Vadian, that his book had 

not 
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not made 9 convert of him ; and that ho 
was hurt with the idea of being thought 
the patron of fuch unfcriptural opinions. 



I[> the year 1538, the archbifhop finifhed 
a great work, which he had long had in 
hand, the printing of an £;z^///Z^ bible. 

WiclifFwas the firft Englifhman, who 
undertook to render the holy fcriptures into 
his native tongue. But Wiclift's tranfla- 
tion was now obfoletCj and to be found 
only as a matter of curiofity in a few libra- 
ries. In the year 1526 Tindal tranflated 
and printed the new teflament in the low 
countries. But his tranflation, which 
was rather a hafty perfprmance, was very 
incorre<3: ; and nobody was more fenfiblc 
of its deficiences than Tindal him^felf. 
He was public fpirited enough to have 
amended the faults of it, by a new edition : 
but his finances were too fcanty for fuch 
an undertaking. The zeal of Tunftal bi- 
ihop of Durham, furnifhed him the means. 
Tunftal, tho a papift, was the moft mo- 
derate of men ; and being defirous of re- 
moving a ftumbling block as quietly as 

poffi^ 
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poiHble^ he privately bought up the whole 
impreflion at his own expence, and burnt 
it*; This money being returned into 
Tindal's hands, enabled hina to republifh 
his work in a more corre<9: form. By the 
great induftry however of the popifli party 
this edition alfo was in a good meafure 
fupprefled : and indeed it was at beft 
an inaccurate tranflation ; being the per- 
formance only of a fingle man, who la- 
boured alfo under many difadvantages. 

This verfion however, inaccurate as it 
was, the archbiihop made the bafis of the 
work, he now intended; and the method 
he took, was to fend portions of it to be 
corre£ted by the bifhops, and other learned 
divines ; referving to himfelf the revifal of 
the whole. 

* A copy of this impreffion, fuppofed to be the only 
topy remaining, was picked up by one of the late lord 
Oxford's colledors ; and wasefteemed fo valuable a pur- 
chafe by his lordfhip, that it is faid he fettled 20^^. a year 
for life on the perfon who procured it. Lord Oxford's 
library being afterwards purchafed by Oiborn> at Grey's 
Inn gate, this curious book was marked by the undifcern- 
Ing bookfeller at iifteen fhillings only; at which price 
Mr. Ames bought it. When Mr. Ames's books were 
offered to the public by Mr. Langford, in May 1760, 
this bpok was fold by aufiion for fourteen guineas and a 
half. In whofe hands it is now, I have not heard. 

Stokefley 
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Stokcflcy, bifhop of London, was thtf 
only prelate, who refufed his contribution. 
** It is no wonder," (faid one of the arch- 
bifhop's chaplains, with more humour, 
than charity) *^ that my lord of London 
refufes to have any hand in this bufinefs : 
it is a teftament, in which he knows well 
he hath no legacy/' This bible, through 
the means of the lord EiTex, was licenfcd 
by the king ; and fixed to a defk in all pa- 
rochial churches. 

The ardour, with which, we arc infor- 
med, men flocked to read it, is incredible. 
They, who could, purchafedit^ and they 
who could not, crouded to read it, or to 
hear it read, in churches; where it was 
common to fee little aflemblies of mecha- 
nics meeting together for that purpofe 
after the. labour of the day. Many even 
learned to read in their old age, that they 
xnight have the pleafure of inftruifting 
themfelves from the fcriptures* Mr. Fox 
mentions two apprentices, who joined, 
each his little ftock, and bought a bible, 
which at every interval of leifure, they 
read; but being afraid of their mafter, who 

was a zealous papift, they kept it under the 

ftraw 
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ftraw of thgir bed/ Such was the extafy of 
joy, with which this blcfling was received 
at that time— when it was uncommon. 

Soon afterwards, under the authority 
of convocation, the- archbiChop took a 
farther ftep. The creed, the Lord's 
prayer, and the ten commandments were 
allowed to be taught in Engliftii A plain 
cxpofition alfo of the more obvious points 
of faith, and praftice, was publifhed in a 
treatife, which was generally called the 
bijhofs book\ from the hands, through 
which it went : its real title was, T^he infti^ 
tutwn of a Chrijiian man . 1 1 was afterwards 
enlarged, and publilhed* under the royal 
licence 5 and then became the kings book. 



Thefe were the principal fteps, which 
the archbifliop took in the bufiilefs of 
reformation — all taken between the years 
1533 and 1538. His difficult circum- 
ftances allowed no more. It is wonderful 
indeed he did fo much : for except in the 
matters of fupremacy, and tranfubftantia^ 
tion, the king, and he had very different 
fchtimcnts on every topic of religion : and 

the 
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the paffions of Hcfiry, thofe gufts of 
whirlwind^ made it dangerous for any 
one to oppofe him. But the archbifhop^ 
tho he tried this hardy experiment of- 
tener than once> never loft his favour. 
^ ^ ' In the budnefs of monafteries he 
rifkcd it moft* 

Henry had already laid his rapacious 
hands on fome of the fmaller houfes ; and 
finding the prey alluring^ he determined 
to niake a fecond, and more daring at-^ 
tempt. The larger houfes afforded his 
avarice a more ample range. The alFair 
was brought into parliament i and -men 
feemed to think, they were at liberty 
to fpeak their opinions freely. They 
agreed, that the wealth of the church 
was a dead weight on the nation — that it 
debauched the clergy; and drained the 
people — and that it was juft, and right, 
to lay public hands on this ufelefs mafs of 
treafure.— At the fame time having been 
(hocked at feeing the king appropriate to 
himfelf, as he had Utely done, the piety 
of ages ; or lavifh it in wanton donations 
on the avarice of his courtiers ; they cri- 
ed, " Let us ftrip the clergy of their 

wealth ; 
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\vealth ; but let us pafs a law^ that it may 
be employed in fome national fervicc." 

Of the party^ which held this language, 
the archbifhop was at the head. With 
great earneftnefs he fpoke in this caufe ; 
^nd propofed various fchemes for throwing 
this mafs 6f facred treafure into fonde 
ufeful channel. He mentioned the en- 
dowment of fchbols ; the maintenance of 
fcholars at the univerfities i the foundation 
of hofpitals, and alms-houfes : " Nay, 
rather, faid he, than fiiiFer it to be con- 
fumed in private channels, let us experld 
it on high roads.'* 

One of his fchemes was new; and 
feems to haVe been happily conceived. He 
propofed to inftitutc colleges of priefts 
in every cathedral, compofed of ftudents^ 
juft removed, and well recommended^ 
froltn the univerfities. Here they were to 
^pply thefoifelves to divinity under the 
eye of the bifhops; who being thus ac- 
quainted with their worth and abilities, 
tmight collate them froni thefe feminaries 
to parochial charges. 

But this, and all his other beneficial 
fchemes were overruled. The king wds 

F deter- 
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determined to apply this wealth to othet 
ufes; and hinted his intentions to the 
houfe in a very intelligible manner. The 
royal hint gave a fudden change to the 
deliberations of parliaments Every man 
trembled at the idea of oppofi(ion. Simple 
terror cffeifted then^ what venality hath 
fince efFeded. EfTex immediately gave 
way. The boldeft fpeakers wjere filent* 
The primate's was the lafl mouthy which 
opened in this caufe.-^^His honefl zeal 
fhewed the goodnefs of his heart; atid 
that was the reward of his labour. 



SECT. VIII 



The oppofition, "which the king 
met with in this bufinefs from the pfo- 
teftant party, is thought by many hLfto-* 
rians to have leiTened the archbiHiop's in«> 
fluencej and to have thrown weighty 
at this time, into the oppofite fcale. It 
is certain, the bifliop of Wincbefter, 
and other leaders of the popiih party^ 

began 
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begati now to aflame unufual fpirits^ 
and to appear with more importance at 
t^ourt. 

The bifhop of Winchefter was one of 
thofe motley minifters^ half flatefmaOf 
and half eccleiiaftic^ which were common 
in thofe needy times> when the revenues 
of the church were necetfary to fupport 
the fervants of the crown » It was an in- 
vidious fupport i and often faftened the 
odium of an indecorum on the king*s 
miniilers; who had» as minifters always 
have, pppofition enough to parry in the 
common courfe of buiiQcfs : and it is very 
piobable, that Gardiner, on this very 
ground, hath met with harder meafure ia 
hiflory, than he might other^yife have 
done. 

He is reprefentcd as having nothing of 
a churchman about him, but the name of 
a bifhop. He had been bred to bufinefs 
from bis earlieft youth; an4 was tho- 
roughly verfed in all the wiles of men, 
confidered either as individuals, or, em-- 
bodied in parties. He knew all the 
modes of accefs to every foible of the 
human heart ; his own ia the mean time, 

F 2 dark. 
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dark> and impenetrable. He was a man> 
'^ who^ as Lloyd quaintly fays, was to be 
traced like the fo:c j and like the Hebrew^ 
to be read backwards :*' and tho the in- 
fidious cafl of his eye indicated, that he 
was always lying in wait: yet his ftfong 
fenfe, and perfuafive manner, inclined 
men to believe he was always fincere; as 
better reafons could hardly be given, than 
he had ready on every occafion. He was 
as little troubled with fcruples; as any 
man, who thought it not proper intirely 
to throw off decency. What moral vir- 
tues^ and what natural feelings he hady 
were all under the influence of ambitions; 
and were accompanied by a happy lubri^ 
city of confcience^ which ran glibly over 

every obftacle. Such is the portrait^ 

which hiftorians have given us of this 
man j and tho the colouring may be more 
heightened in fome, than in others ; yet 
the fame turn of featui:e is found in alL 

This prelate being at the head of the 
popifli party, and aided by the duke of 
Norfolk's influence, thought he had now 
an opportunity to ftrike a blow, which 
might be fatal to the protcftant caufe* 

The 
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The times favouring him» he iniinuated 
to the king, that the meafiires he was 
now purfuing had placed him in a very 
precarious fituation with regard to foreign 
powers — that the German proteftants 
would in all probability be crufjied — and 
that if this ihould be the cafe, it was 
very likely from the temper and iituation 
of men and things, that his majeily 
would fee a very formidable league excited 
againft him by the popifli princes-^that it 
was prudent at leaft to guard 2^gainft fuch 
an event — and that it might eafily be done 
by enadling fome laws in favour of the old 
religion, which might (hew Chriftendom, 
that he had iiot fet his face againft the 
church; but only againft the fupremacy 
of the pope. 

This language in a prudential light, 
was more than plauiible; and it had its 
full efFedt on Henry • efpecially as it co- 
indded with his own apprehenfions. 
For the enterprizing fpirit of Charles V, 
then in league with the pope, feemcd to 
be carrying every thing with a full tide of 
fuccefs in Qermany ; and to have nothing 
fo much in contemplation as to re-efta-« 

F 3 blifh. 
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blifh^ through Europe, the fpiritual do- 
toinion of the pope. 

An alteration in the public faith, was 
then a matter of eafy decifion. The 
king's inclination alone was fufficient to 
inforce it. The duke of Norfolk there- 
fore, as had been agreed, informed the 
houfe of the king*s wifli to (hew his re- 
gard to the old religion ; and as it would 
be agreeable to his majefty to have every 
body think as he did, the duke prefumed, 
that nobody wished to think otherwifc. 

The king's ideas were received with re- 
verence, and the whole houfe became 
immediately zealous papifls; and pafTed 
an aft, which had been framed by Gardi-^ 
Ber, in favour of fome of the more pc-p 
culiar doiftrines of the Roman church— • 
tranfubftantiation-~communion in one 
kind~vows of chaftity, — the celibacy of 
the clergy^ — 'private mafles — ^and auricular 
confeffion. This aft, which pafled in the 
year 15^39, is known by the name of the 
ad of the Jix articles ; and was guarded 
according to the fuppofed degrees of 
guilt, by fines, forfeitures, imprifonment, 

and death, 

The 
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The good archbifhop never appeared ia 
ft iinore truly Chriflian light, than on this 
occaiion. In the mid ft of fo general a 
defedtion, (for there were numbers in the 
houfe, who had hitherto (hewn great for- 
wardnefs in reformation), he alone made a 
(land. Three days he maintained his 
ground ; and baffled the arguments of all 
oppofers. But argument was not their 
weapon ; and the archbifhop faw himfelf 
obliged to fink under fuperior power* 
Henry ordered him to leave the boufe* 
The primate refufed ; •* It was God's 
caufe, he faid, and not man's/* And 
when he could do no more, he boldly 
entered his proteft,— ^ — Such an inftance 
of fortitude is fufficient to wipe off many 
- of thofe courtly ftains, which have faftened 
on his memory. 

As the primate himfelf was a married 
man, it hath been faid^ he was particularly 
interefted in this oppofition ; and it is cer- 
tain, that as foon as the a£t paifed, he fent 
his wife, who was a niece of Ofiandcr's, 
into Germany. But Mr. Str)'pe gives us 
good reafon to believe, that his chief ob- 
je<!iion to any of thefe articles, was the 

F 4r cruelty 
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cruelty of the penalties, with which, the^ 
were guarded ; fo alien, he thought, to th^ 
fpirit of Chriftianity. 

It is amazing that the very extraordif 
nary freedom, which the archbifhop took 
on this occafion, did not entirely ruin 
him in the king's favour. Indeed all men 
expe.fted to have £ccn him feat immedif 
ately to the tower. But Henry's regard 
for him was fo far from being lefTened, 
that he ordered the duke of Norfolk, 
with the earl of Eflex, and others, to 
dine with him the next day at Lambeth; 
and comfort him, as the king phrafed it, 
under his difappointment.-r^** My Lord 
archbifliop, faid Eflex, you were born in 
a happy hour. . You can do nothing amifs» 
Were I to do half of what you have done, 
my head muft anfwer it :'* — A prophetip 
ijpeech, as it afterwards appeared ! 

This Angular vifit, at Lambeth, tho fo 
well intended by the king, was the fource 
of great mortification to all. The' con-- 
verfation, after dinner, falling on the late 
miniftry, and Woolfey's name being men- 
tioned, Eflex could not forbear drawing 
^ parallel between the archbifliop and the 

cardinal^ 
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cardinal. The cardinal, faid he, through 

the violence of his temper in managing a 

a debate, would often change his friends 

into enemies : whereas the mildnefs of 

the archbifhop often makes his enemies, 

his friends. The duke of Norfolk adopted 

the remark ; and Surely, (faid he with a 

farcaftic fneer,) nobody knew the cardinal 

better, than my lord EfTex, who was once 

his menial* EiTex anfwered with fome 

warmth, that he was not the only per- 

ion in company, who had ferved the car« 

dinal; at leaft, who had fhewn an in* 

clination to ferve him : for if fame fpoke 

truth, the great duke of Norfolk himfelf 

had offered to be the cardinal's admiral, 

if ever he fhould attain the papacy. The 

duke of Norfolk firing at this, ftarted 

up, and with a vehement oath, cried out. 

He lyed. Effex preparing to refent the 

affront, the archbifhop got up, and with 

the refl of the company interfering, com- 

pofed the quarrel at that time: but the 

duke laid it up in one of thofe fecret 

chambers of his memory, where thofe 

affronts are regiflered, which nothing hut 

blood can expiate. 

The 
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The arguments, which the archbifhop 
had ufed in parliament again ft the a<£t of 
the fix articles, had been rcprcfented to 
the king in fo ilrong a light, that he ex* 
prefled a great defir^ to fee themj and 
the archbifhop accordingly had them fairly 
copied out for his infpedtion. The fate 
of the volume,' in which they were con-^i 
tained> occafioned fome perplexity. 

Among the amufements of the Eng** 
lifh monarchs of thofe times, that of 
bear-baiting on the river Thames was in 
high cfteem. In this diverfion Henry 
happened to be engaged, when the arch-" 
bifliop^s fecretary took boat at Lambeth^ 
charged with his mafter's book to Weft- 
minfter. The waterman had orders to 
keep as far as pofiible from the tumult; 
but whether led by curiofity to fee the 
paftime, or through fome unavoidable ac- 
cident^ he found himfelf prefently in the 
midft of the croud ; and by a mifchance 
ftill greater, the bear making diredtly to 
his boat ; climbed up the fide, and over- 
fet it. The fecretary was foon taken up i 
but recovering from his furprizei he found 

he 
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he had loft his book. He hoped it might 
have funk to the bottom; but he dif* 
covered afterwards, that it had fallen into 
the hands of fome ignotant perfons, who 
had conveyed it to a popifh prieft. The 
priefty conceiving it to be a fatire on the 
iix articles, determined to carry it to the 
council. The fecretary, in the mean 
time, fufpeding what might happen, ap-^ 
plied to lord Eflex, as hi^ mafter's friehdi 
He had fcarce tpld his ftory, when the 
pried appeared, at the door of the coun^- 
cil -chamber, with the book under his 
«rm. Lord EiTex addrefiing him in am 
angry tone, and telling him that the 
book belonged to a privy- counfellor ; the 
prieft delivered it up, with many humble 
gefticulations ; and was glad to get off 
without farther queftion. 



SECT. 
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SECT. IX. 



The z€t of the fix articles, was a 
£gnal to the whole popifli party. They 
now plainly faw their power; and had 
only to exert it properly. The parlia- 
ment, and convocation were the fcenes of 
adtion. Here the primate alnioft fingle 
oppofcd them. A few of the bifliops 
lent him aid ; but it was feeble. They 
were either uninterefted in the caufe ; or 
xnen of no abilities in bufinefs. One or 
two of them, from whom he expeded- 
afirftance, deferted ftim. But the fevereft 
lofs he felt, at this time, was that of his . 
great friend, the earl of Eflex. 

The intereft of that eminent ftatefman 
declined with that of the proteftants ; 
and he paid at the block, the penalty of 
his mailer's oiFences. The diflblution of 
monafteries had given general difguft. 
The alms, and hofpitality of the monks, 
indifcriminately adminiftered, had through 

a courfe 
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i courfe of ages invited floth ; and thefe 
channels of ready fupply being now ftop- 
J)cd, the ncceffitous found it irkfomc to 
exchange a life of idlenefs for a life of 
indaftryl A general difcontentfoon finds 
a mouth to exprefs it. Clamour grew 
loud ; and the king's government, uneafy. 
Something muft neccflarily Be done. 

Among all the arts of expediency laid 
up in the cabinets of princes, the readiefl 
is to facrifice a minifter. The death of 
Cromwel was reprefented to the king as 
the beft mean of compofing the people. 
But tho prudential reafons may neceflitatc 
a prince to difcard a minifter, yet guilt 
only, and that nicely examined, can au- 
thorize an adt of blood. The hand of a 
tyrant however generally throws afidc the 
balance. It is a nice machine ; and re- 
quires pains, and temper to adjufl; it. 
The fword is an inftrument more deci- 
five 5 and of cafier difpatch. Henry's 
was always ilained with blood-*— often 
with innocent blood-^but never with 
blood more innocent than that of Efiex. 

Among the many friends of this great 
man, fcveral of whom had taftcd largely 

of 
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of his bounty, not a fingle perfoA en--^ 
deavoured to avert his ruin, but the pri-^ 
mate* He with generous friendfhip 
Vrrote to the king; united himfelf with 
the falling minifter ; and endeavoured, at 
the hazard of his own fafety, to infpire 
his royal mailer with ideas of juilice. 
But the fate* of £0ex was decreed ; and 
fo light a thing, as a whifper from the 
ftill vofce of juftice, could not avert it* 
•p— — Hiftory unites in marking the duke 
of Norfolk, and the bi/hop of Winchef- 
ter, as the fecret contrivers of this bafe 
affair. 

^ The primate and Eflex had ever main-- 
tained a uniform friendfhip for each other, 
through every period of their power. It 
was a fiiendihip pure from jiealoufy on 
both fides. Amidft all the jarrings of 
court fadtion, nothing ever diflurbcd it. 
Each knew the integrity of the other's 
intentions ; apd each fupported the other's 
fchexnes with an exertion of all his in* 
tereft. In fome things perhaps the zeal 
of Efiex for his friend was apt to carry 
him too farj and the primate had oftener 
than once occafion to reprefs it. ^ 

A prieft 
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A prieft near Scarborough, fitting among 
his companions, over his beer^ at the 
door of a country alc-houfe 1 and fbme^ 
body happening to mention the arch- 
bifhop; *^ That man, faid the prieft, as 
great! as he is now, was once but an oft^ 
ler; and has no mote learning, than the 
goflings yondo* on the green/' EfTex, who 
had his fpies in every quarter, wa/s in- 
formed of what the prieft had laid. A 
meffenger was immediately difpatched fot 
him ; and he was lodged in the Fleet. 

Some months elapfed, when the arch- 
bifhop, who was intirely ignorant of the 
affair, received a petition from the poor 
prieft, full of penitence for his impru« 
dence, and of fupplication for mercy. 

The primate having inquired into the 
bufinefs fcnt for him. '^ I hear^ faid he^ 
you have accufed me of many things ; 
and among others, of my being a very 
ignorant man. You have now an oppor* 
tunity of fetting your neighbours right .in 
this matter ,* and miy examine me> if you 
pleafe.*' 

The prieft, in great confufion, befought 
his grace to pardon him t he never would 
offend in the fame way again. 

*' Well 
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** Well then, fays the archbifliop, &iic& 
you will not examine me> let me examine 
you/' 

The prieft Was thundcrftrucki making 
many excufes; and owning he was not 
much learned in book-matters. 

The archbifhop told him, he fliould 
not then go very deep; and afked him 
two or three of the plained queftions in 
the bible ; Who was David's father ? and 
who was Solomon's ? 

The prieft, confufed at his own igno- 
rance/ flood fpecchlefs* 

/« You fce^ faid the archbifliop how 
your accufation of me, rifes againft your- 
felf. You are an axlmirable judge of 
learning and learned men.— —Well, my 
friend, I had no hand in bringing you 
here, and have no defire to keep you. 
Get home; and if you are an ignorant 
man, learn at leaf): to be an honefi one^" 

Soon after, the earl of Eflcx came to 
the primate ; and with fome warmth told 
him, he might for the future fight his 
own battles — that he had intended . to 
to have made the priefl do penance at 

Paul's 
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Paul's crofs; but his grace's misjudged 
ienity had prevented htm, 

*« My good lord, faid the primate, taking 
him by the hand, be not offended. I 
have, examined the man myfelf ; and be 
aiTured from me^ he is neither worth your 
notice, nor mine/' 



Notwithftanding however the lofs of 
his great affociate, the archbifhop did not 
defpair. An attempt was made in con- 
vocation to revive fome popifh cere- 
monies. A fort of ritual was produced, 
which coniifted of ninety articles. The 
archbiCiop unaided went through the 
whole; and reafoned with fuch Arength 
pf argument, as brought over many to his 
opinion. Whom he could not convince, 
he iilenced. 

The next field, m which he appeared, 
was the houfe of lords, where he himfelf 
made the attack, by bringing in a bill to 
mitigate the penalties of the fix articles. 
This was a bold attempt, and drew on 
him the whole force of oppofition. The 
hi/hops of Rochcfter and Hereford, who 

G had 
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had promi&d to aiEil hinij gave way, 
as the debate grew warm ; and begged the 
archbifhop to follow their example. It 
was in vain, they told him, to perlift : He 
could not benefit his cauijb i but he might 
ruinhimfelf. > The* archbifhop, with that 
fpirit which he always exerted, where rc-^ 
ligion was concerned, declared himfelf 
carelefs of any confequence. 

His perfeverance had an effe&, which 
he durft not have hoped for. The laity 
were intirely exempted from the penalties 
of the adt ; and the clergy were in no dan* 
ger, till after the third conviftion. The 
primate obtained alfo that no offences 
fliould be cognizable, after they had lain 
dormant a year. It is not improbable^ 
that he was indebted for this victory to the 
book, which he had fent to the kingi 
the rigour of whofe opinions it mighty in 
ibme degree, have qualified • 

In another effort alfo the primate ob^ 
tained an advantage. He prevailed with 
the king to allow the ufe of a few prayers 
in the Englifh tongue 5 which was the 
firfV attempt of the kind, that had been 
made.. , 

On 
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Ott the other hand> he harf the mortifi-i 
cation to fee the ufe of the bibte taken 
away» Wincheftcr brought* the affair 
into convocation. In the debate, which 
enfued^ the traAflation was chiefly ob- 
je&ed tQ> *^ Lc« the people have thcit 
^* bible, faid Winchefter, but let it be a 
<* correft one; and let not error and 
«* herefy be fpread by authx>nty/' He 
propofed therefore to have the bib^le Care- 
fully examined} and with this' view to 
have it pat into^ the hands of the bilhops j 
w4ieFe be doubted not he had jnfiaehcie fo 
fufpend it, ad long as he pfeafcd. 

The priinate faw his policy, and witfc 
all his weight oppofed hingi. He wiflied 
to: preferve the prcfent tranflation, eVert 
with all its inaccuracies ^ which he 
thought better than to run the riik of a 
new one. But he could not prevail. 
O^e point hoiyever he gained. Inftead of 
putting the hible into the hands of the 
bifliops; he got it put into the hands of 
the two univerfities, which he fuppofed 
vrould be le(^ Gib^eCt'io popifh influence. 
• He was right in his conjedure ; for the 
wmv^rr&ties were very fpeedy in their re- 

Q 2 vifion. 
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vifion. fiut the primate had the old 
battle to fight again; Tho a mare corrcdfc 
bible was produced^ yet the fame oppofi- 
tion was ftill made to its publication ; and 
new topics of argument were introduced* 
The archbifhop howiever had now en- 
couraged a confiderable party to fecond 
him ; ..and the affair was combated with 
great vigour. But the oppofition of the 
popifh party became fo formidablei that 
the archbifhop was again intirely de^ 
ferted*. Single however^ as he had done 
before, he (till bore qp againil his adver- 
iaries; and pcrfevcred, till by dint of 
perfeverance he obtained a limited ufe of 
the bible, tho it was nev^r publicly s^I« 
lowed during the ' remainder of Henry's 



^ . : • *. • I 
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Whi^e the primate was a&ing this 
great and noble part ift;parliamQnt, an un- 

expeded 
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cxpedted event placed him in a very deli- 
cate and dangerous iituation. 

At an early hour, in the morning, an 
unknown perfon, of the name of Laf- 
celles, defired a fecret admittance to him ; 
and with much hefitation opened an affair, 
which the archbifhop would often fay, 
gave his fpirits a greater agitation, than he 
ever felt before, or after.— The affair 
was no lefs, than the difcovery of the 
queen's incontinence. 

The primate with his ufual caution 
weighed the information ; and the proofs 
on which it refted ; and he had \he more 
time for deliberation, as the king was 
then on a progrefs. If the information 
were juftly founded, it was both wrong, 
and dangerous, to conceal it — if unjuffly, 
it was equally fo to divulge it. The di-» 
lemma was diifficult. 

The buiinefs was perplexed alio by a 
circumftance of peculiar delicacy. The 
queen was niece to the duke of Norfolk, 
who was at the head of the popifh party ; 
and the good primatt*, who had feen with 
what fin tfter arts that clafs of men had 
carried on their fchemes, was apprehen- 

G 3 five. 
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iive^ that fucb a ftory as this, might have 
too much the air of retaliation, and the 
malignity of party ; and if it (hoqld prove 
falfe, would fix an imputation on hii 
charaftpr, , which he had ever been careful 
to avoid. His enemies, he knew, were 
always on the watch againfl him; and 
mighty for ought he knew, have taken 
this very method of doing him an injury. 

Thus diflraded by a view of the affair 
in every light, he went at laft to the lord, 
chancellor, and the earl of Hertford, 
whom the king had left with a com* 
miffion pf regency, during his abfence^ 
and to them he unbofomed his diftrefs. 

After the fiirft impreffion of terror was 
over, with v^hich the privacy of fuch aa 
aifair naturally fl:ruck every one, who was 
connected with the tyrant, the chancellor, 
and lord Hertford were both of opinion, 
that as the affair refted on fuch undoubCfcd 
evidence, it was lefs hazardous to divulge, 
than to conceal it. This point beidg> 
fettled, the more arduous one ftill re- 
mained of informing the king. The pri««, 
mate thought it beft, that all three ihould 
join in the information $ and give it that 

weight. 
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weighty which, no fingii perfan Catxld 
give. The two lords, on the other hand^ 
were of a different opinion « A^ the in- 
telligence, • they faid, had been given ttt 
the primate, arid they had only been con** 
fulted, the information would cotnt mod 
naturally from. him. Beiides, they re- 
marked, it was more refpe<ftful to keep a 
matter of fo delicate a nature in a fingld 
hand i and if fo, the primate's ecclefiaili- 
cal charaAer, and well-known judgment 
made him the propereft meflenger of bad 
news ; as when he had given the wounds 
he could pfxir in bahn to heal it. Iq 

conduiion, the meeknefs of the arch-* 

« 

bi£hop gave way ; and he took upon him^ 
felf alone the tafk of carrying the unwel« 
totht truth to the king. 

It was indeed an unwelcomt truth. 
The king 9t this time, had fo little coii«&> 
ception of the queen's diihonefly, and 
loved her with fuch entire aiFeAion, that 
hi had lately given public thanks for the 
Mppinefs he enjoydd with her. ^ 

The Method which the primate took^ 
^a», fo At&,^ up the whole affair on pam- 
per, with all the evidente, oA which it 

G 4 refted. 
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reftedy and prefent it to the king in pri« 

vate. 

Henry took the information^ as wc 
may fuppofe he would. His fury broke 
out in vehement execrations, 'and threats 
againfl thofe, who had been the contri«* 
vers of fuch villainy. And yet even in- 
his rage he feems to have fpared the arch- 
bishops as a man who might be impofed 
on ; but could not intend deceit. By 
degrees however, as his roy^l fury fub- 
fided, and he examined the evidence cool-^ 
ly, it made a deep impreflion on ;him:; 
and pafiions of another kind began to rife* 
In fhort, the queen and her accomplices 
were tried, condemned, and executed. 
A little before her death fhe confefled her 
guilt to the archbilhop; and the full 
voice of hiilory bears teftimony to the 
juilice of her fentence. . 



About the time, in which the arch- 
bishop was concerned in this affair, h« 
was engaged in another, almoft equally 
invidious ; the vifitation of All-fouls*coK 
lege in Oxford. That fociety was in 

^ much 
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much diforder. Their diilentions gare 
great oiFcncc j ^uid the irregularity of their 
manners, ftill greater.' They are taxed^ 
in the language of thofe times, with their 
fcandalous compotaiions^ commeffationfy and 
ingurgitatiohs. The archbifliop, as vifi- 
tor, was called in by one of the contend-' 
ing parties; and he found :it no ea(y 
matter to compofe their heats, and reftore 
good manners. With his ufual vigour he 
Went through the difagreeable tafk; and 
having mixed as much lenity as poilible, 
with his cenfures, he reviewed their fta- 
tutes; and made fuch additions, as he 
hoped would prevent any mifbehaviour 
for the future. 



In the year 1 542, which was : the \ year 
after thefe troubleibme a£rairs> happened 
the battle of Sol way^^mpfs ; where, the 
Scotifh army received a total defeat. Many 
of their nobility being taken prifoners, 
were fent to London, and committed to 
the care of the moft confiderable perfons 
about the court. The earl of Caililis^ 
was fent to Lambeth. Here he found 

himfelf 
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himfelf in a fchool of philofophy^^ and 
religion; where every thing greats and 
noble> and liberal abounded. Cafiilis^ 
himfelf had a turn for literature ; and 
foon became enamoured with this amiable 
ibciety. The gentlenefs^i and benevolence 
ef the archbiihop in particular attracted 
his efteem; and brought him to think 
more favoyrably «of the reformers ; to 
whoie opinions he foon became a tho« 
rough convert. Scotland had not yet tc^ 
ceived the tenets of the reformation : and 
the archbifliop would often fay, •* That 
when it ihould pleafe God to inlighten 
that country, he hoped the intimacy, 
which had fubfifted between him and the 
earl of Caflilis, might not wholly be 
without effedt."' And in fa£); it proved 
§q: for fome years afterwards, when the 
reformed opinions got fdbtihg ' in Scot** 
land, nobody contributed fo mudh td 
cftabliih them^ as that nobleman. 



SECT* 
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SECT. XI. 



Tho it might be fuppofed^ that 
the queen's death would have weakened 
the popifh caufe^ yet we do not find^ that 
it produced any fuch efFedt. Many re- 
marked^ that after the firft heat of the 
rupture with Rome, the king had been 
gradually returning towards it s and that« 
with regard to all the doctrines of popery^ 
he was^ at this time, more zealous^ than 
he had ever been: and they accounted 
for it very plauiibly by obferving, that as 
his paifions began to cool, the religious 
fear took more pofTeflion of him. 

The popiih party^ it is.certain^ at this 
period aiTumedunufual fpirits; and thought 
they had influence enough to obtain any 
point. 

One morning the priniate was furprized 
with a meffage from the king, who lay ofF 
Lambeth in his barge^ and wiihed imme* 
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diately to (peak with him. As he came on 
boards the king called out, <^ I can now 
inform you, who is the greateft heretic in 
Kent :" and ordering the barge to row 
gently up the river, he feated the archbi- 
ihop by him, and produced a large book^ 
which, he faid, contained an accufation 
of feveral of the Kentid) minifters againft 
their diocefan. 

The archbifhop, who was not very pre- 
fent in the article of furprize, gazed firft 
at the king, *and then at the book, and 
could not, in fome minutes, colled: an 
anfwer. The king bad him not be diftref- 
fed : ** I confider the affair, faid he> 
merely as a combination of your enemies j, 
and as fuch I fhall treat it/' 

Commiffioners were foon after appoint- 
ed to examine the evidence againfl the 
primate ; and at the head of the board the 
king, with his ufual indelicacy, placed the 
primate himfelf. The archbifhop was 
fhocked at this- defignation ; and could 
barely be prevailed on to appear once at 
the opening of the commiilion. It'fuf* 
ficiently fhewcd however, how the king 
flood affected ; and faved the archbifhop^s 

ad- 
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advocates the trouble of any laboured dt* 
fence. Each of the accufers endeavoured 
with what art he was able, to withdraw 
faimfelf from a bufinefs» which waS likely 
to bring him fo Ungrateful a return. 
. The chief contriver, of this whole aiFatr 
was the bifliop of Winchcftctt who with 
great affidtiity, had collected a variety of 
paiTages from fermons^ and other difcourfes 
In which it was fuppofed, the archbifhop 
had (hewn more regaf d to the new learning 
(as proteftantifm was called) and the pror 
feiTors of it^ than the laws then in force 
allowed k 

Among other agents whom Wincheftcf 
cmployedi he drew over by his infinuating 
arts, two perfons, who were very nearly 
^onneded with the archbifhop himfelff 
pr. Thornddn^ fuffragan of Dover, and 
Pr. Barber, a civilian. Each of them 
had bebn promoted by the archbifhop, and 
held an office under him ; and both had 
been always treated by him on the footing 
of intimate friends^ Barber even lived in 
his houfe ; and had a penfion fettled on 
hiifa, that he might be ready with his ad- 
vice on every occalion. When the proofs 

there- 
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therefore of this confederacy were put into 

the primate*s hands, we may fuppofe his 

aftonilhment on finding a letter from 

each of thefe pcrfons, containing a variety 

of matter ajg;ainft him, which his familia-* 

lity, and unreferved freedom with them^ 

bad eafily furniOied. 

Soon afterwards, when thefe two per« 

ions happened both to be with the archbi** 

fhop, at his houfe at Beckefburne ; '< Come 

your ways with me, faid he, leading them 

into his ftudy ; I mud have your advice in 

a certain matten'' When he had carried 

them to a retired window in the room, 

*^ You twain, he resumed, be men, ia 

whom I have had much truil i and yoa 

muft now give me fome council. I ham^ 

been Shamefully abufed by one or twain, 

to whom I have fhewed all my iecrets. 

And the matter is fo fallea- out,- that 

they have not only difclofed my iecrets j 

but alfo have taken upon them ta accuse 

ine of hereiy ; and are becomei wit^ejiR?i 

againft me* I require you* therefore to 

advife me, how I fhall behave myfelf to 

them. You are both my friends; what 

lay you tb the matter ?" 

Whe- 
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Whether they had any fufpickm of the 
archbishop's meanings doei not appear: 
As the queftion however was pat, they 
could not avoid pronouncing with great 
feverity againil fuch villany* The jm*!* 
piate thenr drawing the letters from his 
borom^ '' Know you, (aid he, thefe 
papers, my inafters ? » Y ou have con- 
demned yourfelves. God make you both 

I 

good men. I never deferved this at your 
hands. If fuch men as you, are not to be 
tru(led» thjere is no fidelity to be founds 
I fear my left hand will accufe my right.** 
Having faid this, he added,, after a paufe, 
that they might reft, afluroj, he would 
take no fteps to punifh their, hafenefsi 
but he thpught it fit to difcharge them 
from his fervice^ 

The king; however treated the arch^ 
bifhop's accufcrs with mor^ fcvcrity ; and 
threw many of them into priibn* This 
alarming Gardiner, he wrote a letter to 
the primate in the following abjeft ftyle^. 

** Gentle father, I have not borne fo 
** tender a heart towards you, as a true 
** child ought to bear ; tho you never 
** gave me occafion otherwife j but rather 

. " by 
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<f by benefits provoked me to the con- 
** trary. 1 afk mercy of you with as 
** contrite a heart> as ever David alked of 
** God;**— I defire you to remember the 
*• prodigal child. I am full fbrry for my 
^* fault; heartily confeffing my raflinefs, 
** and indeliberate doings^ Fdrgive mc 
^f this fault ; and you fliall never hereafter 
'^^ perceive, but that at all times I fhall 
^* be as obedient, as ever was child to his 
*' natural father. I am your*s, and fliall 
** be your's; and that truly while I live. 
^* Good father, I have given myfelf unto 
** you, heart, body, and fcrvice. And 
«* now remember that I am your true 
«« fervant." 

L This letter, tho it appears from Win- 
chefter's future life, to have been a mere 
artifice, fo wrought on the gentle nature 

r 

of the primate> that hearing the kijig was 
refolved to lay Winchefter's letters before 
the houfc of lords, he Went to him, and 
at length prevailed on him, not to give 
the bifliop any further trouble; but to 
let the matter drop. 



The 
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The event of thU accufation checked 
the ardour of the archbifhop^s enemies for 
fome time ; but it revived Again in about 
two' years, on the death of Charles Bran*** 
don duke of Suffolk. 

With thii nobleman the king had pre** 
lerved, through life^ a friend/hip, of 
which it was not thought his heart was 
fufceptible ; Ind oti hearing of his death, 
he pronounced a (hprt eulogy on his me* 
mory, which was beyond the moil la- 
boured panegyric. The news was brought 
to him in council : ^' God refl: his foul 1 
(faid the king, with much emotion:) he 
was an honeft man. I have known him 
long ; and never knew him fpeak a bad 
word behind the back of any man." 
Then turning round the board, with a 
farcaftic air, " Of which of you, my 
lords, added he, can I fay as much ?" 

The duke's amiable manners had long 
engaged the efteem of the archbifhopi 
whofe- virtues, in return, were equally 
admired by the duke. A very fincere 
friendflrip fubfifted betw'een them 3 and it 
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was thought the perfuafive arguments of 
the primate had drawn the duke to think 
favourably of the reformers, ivhofe friend 
and patron, he was generally efteemed. 

Tho the duke had ever been a cautious 
man; and interfered little in public 
affairs ; yet confidering his favour with the 
king, the popifh party thought his death 
of great advantage to their caufe. They 
conceived, that it might both weaken the 
proteftant interefl ; and tend aifo to lefien 
the king's regard for the primate. 

Elated with thefe hopes, the bifhop of 
Winchefter, and his emiflaries^ befet the 
king, now yielding to age and infirmity i 
and endeavoured to awaken his religious 
fears. " In vain might wife laws ftrugglc 
•* with herefies, if the patrons of thofe 
** lierefics were above law. Of his ma- 
**jefty alone redrefs couW be had. He 
** was God's vicegerent to redtify the 
** abufcs of the times ; and might be 
** aflured, the fword was not put into his 
<* hands in vain : he was accountable for 
« the truft.'' 

From hints they proceeded to plainer 
language ; and at length, in direft words, 

informed 
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informed the king, that while the arch- 
biihop fat in council, nothing efFcdtual 
could be confulted about religion: ' They 
prayed his majefty therefore to give leave 
for the primate to be fcnt to the "tov^cx's 
and It would then be feen, how krilpfc a 
Tcharge againft him would appear.— ^^-^'t'he 
king pondered, and confentcd. 

That very evening, as it grew dark^, 
Henry fent for the archbilliop to White- 
hall; He was walking penfively inalong 
gallery, when the archbifliop eritened*. 
^* My lord of Canterbury, faid th6 king, 
I have given permiffion to have you fent 
to the Tower. Some lords of ' council 
have' dealt with me to that purpoft. They 
have grievous things to lay to your Charge, 
which they dare not utter, while you 
have free admiffion to the board." 
^ The archbiffaop expreffed his readifiefs 
ta have his condud: inquired into, in 
whatever manner the king thought fit: 
and offered to go, with great alacrity, to 
the Tower, till he had fully anfwcred the 
accnfations of his adverfaries. 
^ The king interrupting him, as his 
manner was, with a burft of vociferation, 

H 2 . ex- 
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exprefled his furprize at the primate's 
iimpiicity : but immediately foftening his 
voice, told him, that it was much ea- 
iier to keep him from the Tower; than 
to deliver him out of it. ** You will be 
•* jfent for, faid he, in the morning, by 
*^ the council ; and dealt with haughtily, 
<* If the lords talk of committing you, 
•* define you may firft hear your accufers. 
V If they deny this, appeal to me; and 
<« take this ring ; which you may (hew 
*\ them as a token/' 

At eight the next mornihg, the arch- 
biihop was accordingly called before the 
council ; and was kept fome time, ftafnd- 
ing at the door. Being admitted, he 
pundlually followed the king's directions; 
and when the lords infifted on fending him 
to the Tower, he appealed to the king, 
who .had taken the affair, he told them, 
into his own hands. As he faid this^ he 
produced the ring, which was a token 
very well known. 

Every one prefent was confounded ; and 
the lord RufTel ftarting up, cried out, 
with an oath, " I told you, my lords, 
^^ how it would be; and that the king 

<* would 
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'* would never fuffer him to be com* 
*« mittcd." 

• ■ ■ 

When the affair wds brbught before the 
king, he made a *(hon^ bufincfs of it. 
Striding haughtily round' the room, and 
throwing an eye of indignation firft on 
one, and then on another; •• I thought, 
faid he, I had a difcreet council; but I 
fee I am deceived. How have ye handled 
here my lord of Canterbury ? What 
made ye of him ? a flave ; Shutting him 
out of the council chamber among ferving 
men> ■ I would have you to underftafid, 
by. the faith I owe to God, (laying his 
hand folemnly on his bread) that if a 
prince can be beholden to a fubjeft, I am 
to my lord of Canterbury ; whom I ac- 
count as faithful a man towards his prince, 
as ever was prelate in this realm : and one 
to whom I am fundry ways beholden : and 
therefore he that loveth me, will regard 
him.^ 

Having faid this h6 flrode out; and 
left the lords endeavouring which (hould 
apologize to the primate in the higheft 
ftrain of compliment. The next day the 
king; fent feveral of them, as was cuftom- 

H 3 ary 
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ary with him after fuch diflentions, to 
dine with the archbifliop at Lambeth. 

' There • is • fomeching fingular ia this 
whole affair. It is difficult to fay, whc- 
Ither Heni;y was^ at firfl: in eameft, and 
afterwards changed his refolution ; or 
whether he took this method to check tht 
forward nefs of the archhiftiop's enemies. . 
While this fcjenc was .^ding in thg 
council, ^ part of the f<^me plan was pre-* 
paring in parliaoienta There Sir John 
Gofwickj in a ftudied harangue, accufed 
the archbiflbop of being an upholder of 
heretical opinions; with which be. .had 
greatly infeded the county of ^ Kent* 
Henry being informed of this motion, 
called a gentleman in waiting, and ieitt 
Sir John this meflage : *^ Tell that rarlct 
" Gofwick, that if he do npt prcfcntly 
** reconcile himfelf to my lord df Cairfccr- 
** bury, I ^yill pudifll him for • the iex- 
•* ample of others. What knows he of 
** my Jor4*s preaching in Kent? Waa aot 
" he, at that time, in Bedfprdfliirfc ?' *j ji ■ ' 
The n^eiTage was ve/y intelligible s and 
had its full eifedt 

SECT. 
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SECT. XII. 



! 
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But it was not only in matters pf 
religion that every advantage was taken 
againA the a^^chbiihop; the mof): trivial 
^ylh were pften made. He had enemici 
ready for any.fpecies of calumny ^ and Sit 
Thomas Seymour, who had abilities to 
objed to nothing elfe, was able to obje£fc 
to the meannefs of his houfe-keeping^ 
On this head, he threw out infinuationi 
to the king. Henry heard him with ap-» 
parent indi^erence; and carelefly an<* 
fw^ered ; *^ Ay ! Seymour I and does my 
lord of Canterbury keep as little hofpita<p 
)ity, ^s you f^y ^ ' In good faith, I thought 
the contrary." 

The king faid no more, but took an 
f ar}y opportunity to £bnd Sir Thomas, on 
iome friyolpos meifage, to Lambeth, 
about dinmer time. When he came there, 
h^ was carried through the great hall, 
where a bountiful tab4e was fpread, tho 

H 4 only 
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only in its ordinary manner. From 
thence he was conducted up flairs to the 
archbifhop, where he found a large com- 
pany juft fitting down to dinner; among 
whom the archbifhop, in his ufual hearty 
manner, infifled, that Sir Thomas (hould 
take a place. 

The next time the king faw him, 
•« Well, faid he, Seymour, what cheer 
had you at Lambeth ? for I fuppofe my 
lord would keep you to dine." 
^ The poor man, confounded at the 
queftioni and feeing plainly the king'a 
meaning, threw himfelf at his feet, and 
begged his Majefty to pardon the foul 
dander, with which he had afperfed th« 
archbiOiop. He then frankly mentioned 
all he had feen ; and concl*uded with fay- 
ing, he believed nobody in the realm, 
except his highnefs himfelf, kept fuch a 
table. 

*< Ah! good man! faid the king; all 
he hath, he fpendeth in houfe«keeping : 
^nd if he now keep fuch a table, as you 
fay, it being neither term, nor parlia-^ 
ment, he is meetly viiited, at thofe times, 
I warrant you*''—** But, added the 

king. 
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ktngy afluming a feverer tone, I know the 
bottom of all thefe falfities. You want to 
have a fioger in church matters, do you ? 
But you may fet your heart at reft : whilef 
I am king, there {hall be no fuch doings/^ 

Thefe infinuations with regard to the 
archbifhop's great oeconomy, feem in fome 
degree to have been credited by Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil ; who in a letter^ told the pri^ 
mate freely, what was current at court- 
that he, and all the bifhops were im- 
menfely rich — and that they had nothing 
in view, but raifing princely fortunes for 
their families.— —The archbishop's an« 
fwer to Cecil is fo ingenuous ; and bears 
fo ftrong a ftamp of honefty, that it is 
well worth tranfcribing. 

*' After my hearty commendations, and 
•' thanks, as well for your gentle letter^ 
•* as for the copy of the pacification ; and 
«* for your good remembrance of the two 
♦•matters, which I defired you not to 
•* forget I the one concerning the bifliop 
♦* of Colbgn's letters ; and the other con- 
f« cerning Mr. Mowfe; for whom I give 
" you my moft hearty thanks. 
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y ** As for your adnjiOpition, I tafee if 

V mpft thankfully | as I hftvc evpr be^n 
f moft gla4 tp be aclmQnii]ip4 by a|l ipy 
i' fric^nds ^ apcpoiinting np man fo fooliih, 
•* is he thiat will not bear friendly admo- 
** nitipn^ For myCtlf, I ipar not that 

faying of St. Paul, which you qufote 
again ft me, halffo nnuch^is I do i^ark 
^'rhfgg^ry, I took ppt fp aipphi carq 
*/ about my living,, when I was a fph^lar 

V at Camhridge, as at thi$ pfcifent : . amj if 
ff 9, ig^4 auditor ha4 iny apcoun ts, he 
^* wpuld find no great furplufage to grew 
«^jic|r,ont . - 
. •'.As to the reft of the;biihops, tb45y 
** arp all beggars, except ope man j aiid j| 
•* dare well fay, he is not very rich. ;|f | 

V knew 4ny bifliop that; werg cov^ous^ I 
** WO^ld furely admpnjlfh hinj. ;; - 

[ " To be fliort, I am n9^f9 <ipj:/|d[, ; as. 
y to iet my mind ^ppI| thingj^ k^f^^ 
J*.w^ich. I can neither tarry \c^gYf}fh$ 
f * PQf carry away with nje. If t||nt 
i^ would h^ve fer ved, I would h^HP wrlfijan 
«* longer ; bi^t ypuf fervan,t, n^^king l)#^«i 
" compelleth tac tf> leave p|F|: . heifteij^ng 
M almighty God to preferve the king, and 

••all 
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** all his eoui^cU $ and iend him w«ll from 
'• his progrefs/ 

*« Your pwij aver, 

*«T. Cantuar*'' 

Thefe invidious reports with regard to 
the avarice of the bifhops^ are commonly 
afcribed to the avarice of the courtiers; 
who were deiirous of adding the revenues 
of the bifhopricks to the fpoils of the 
monafleries* The wealth of the bi0ipp$ 
therefore was this faihip^able.courX«?topi^ 
of that day: and every patriot declaimed 
on the expediency of ftripping thpcn of 
their temporalities^ and ii^ttling pen(ioi)$ 
on them; that they ought not be in-r 
cumbered with fecular affairs* 

Henry knew well the meaning of this 
language; and alluded toit,. when be told 
Sir Thomas Seymour, h^wanUdtabaveor 
finger in church matters. 

But tho Henry would not allpw his 
courtiers to ftrip the clergy of their pofi* 
>feiI]ions, he was very well inclined tQ dq \\ 
himfelf. His method W9S» to oblige ijbe 
bifhops to make difadvant^geou^ exchange^ 
with crown lands. In thjs w^y he ,flrip«v 
ped the fee of Canterbury, during larch^ 

bifliop 
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bilhop Cranmcr's time, of 1 50^. of an- 
nual rent; and the archbiihop would 
often hint, that if he were lefs hofpitable, 
than his predecefTors, a reafon might be 
given. 



• During the fhort remainder of Henry's 
feign, the archbiihop met with no farther 
difturbance of any kind ; his enemies 
being now convinced of the king's refolu- 
lion to fkreen him from all attacks. In- 
deed the proteftion, which Henry at all 
fimrs^ afforded him, in oppofition to his 
own if ritable and implacable temper, the 
genius of his religion, and the bias of 
bigotry, makes one of thofe ftrange con- 
traditions, which we fometimes meet 
with, but cannot account for. In the cha- 
rafters of men. 

It a fomewhat Angular, that Henry, 
en oiie of thefe late attacks, obferving the 
mildnefs of the primate's temper, the 
acrimony of his adverfaries, and the 
danger he muft necefiarily run, when de- 
prived of the protection of his prince, 
gave htm for his arms, as if in the fpirit 

of 
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of forcfight, three pelicans feeding their 
young with their own blood : and added» 
in an odd jumble of coar(c metaphor, 
<< That he was likely to be tafted, if he 
*' flood to his tackling/' 



The laft a<£t of this reign was an ad of 
blood ; and gave the archbiihop a noble 
opportunity of (hewing how well he had 
learned that great Chriftian leflbn of for- 
giving an enemy. 

Almoft without the ihadow of juftice, 
Henry had given directions to have the 
duke of Norfolk attainted by an a£t of 
parliament. The king's mandate flood in 
lieu of guilt; and the bill pafled the 
« houfe with great eafe. 

No man, except the bifhop of Win- 
chefler, had been fo great an enemy to 
the archbifhop, as the duke of Norfolk. 
He had always thwarted the primate's 
meafuresj and oftener than once had 
prz&lkd againfl his life. How many 
would have feen with fecret pleafure the 
workings of Providence againfl fo ran- 
corous an enemy I fatisfied in having 

them- 
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thcmfclvcs h6 hand in his unjuft fate! 
But the archbifhop faw the affair in 
another light : hfe faw it with- horror; and 
altho the king had in a particular man- 
ner , interefted himfelf in this bufinefs, 
the primate oppofe4 the bill with all his 
might ; and when his oppofition was 
vain^ he left the houfe with indignation ; 
and retired to Croydon* 



While the king was pufhipg on the 
attainder of the duke of Norfolk; with 
fuch unjuft, and cruel precipitancy, he 
was himfelWiaftening apace to the grave. 
He had long been an objeft of difguft, 
and terror. His body was become a mafs 
of fetid humour? 5 and his temper was fo 
brutal, that if he had not been diverted 
by a ftratagem, he would have put his 
queen to death, only for differing from 
him on a point of theology-^— a queen too, 
whofe iSialy employment it wasi to j(it for 
hours on her knees before him, dreflingf 
the offenfivc ulcers of his legs. His 
attendants approached him with trem- 
bling. One or two of them ran the riik 

of 
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of lodng thdr beads, only for intimating 
their fears aboat his health. It W» 
prognoilicating his death i and amounted 
nearly to high-treafon, 

Difeafe at length fubdued this brutal 
tfpirit. When he was tidW almbft in the 
article of death. Sir Anthony Denny 
ventured' to hint, with great delicacy^ 
that his phyficians thought his majefty's 
life in fome danger. Henry took the 
admonition patiently, for he felt nature 
fpeaking a lefs cefemenious language 
within. He was juft able to order the 
archbifliop to be called. 

When the primate came, he found the 
king fpeechlefs/ extended on a couch, 
his eyes glazed^ and motionlefs. His 
httendants had ventured now to throw off 

9 

all difguife; and the real fentiments of 
the heart, oil this great occafion, were 
Vifible oft every inlightened countenance. 
Thearchbifbop'S' fenfatioiis were very 
dtfftrtM. His Were the painful feelings, 
which arifefromt pity mingkd with a high 
fenfe of gratitfide,> Where there could be 
no real efteem ; ind wheiie, in art hour of 
the grcateft diftrcfs, there ^v'as no poffibi- 

lity 
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lity of being of fcrvicc* With an eye 
melting in tendernefs^ he leaned dver the 
dying king; and fympathized with every 
pang. Henry did not yet feetn entirely 
deprived of in telle<St, The primate begged 
him to give.fbme iign of his dying in the 
faith of Chrift. Henry made an effort ta 
grafp his hand^ and expired* 



S E C T, XHL 



The death of Henry, which hap- 
pened in the year 1547, opened a new 
fcene. On producing his will, it ap-** 
peared, that fixteen of the leading men 
of the kingdom were appointed regents. 
They were reftrained by many limitations 1 
but under thefe, a majority were allowed 
to govern the kingdom as tbty thought Jit. 
This happy claufe overturned all the reft* 
Henry had compofed the regents, as 
equally as he could, of both parties in 
religion; and hoped, that by keeping 
things, during his ion's minority, in the 

fame 
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Tame hefitating fituation^ in which hfe 
had left thcm> he might prevent their 
^running into extreiHes. But it happened 
otherwife; A majority plainly inclined 
to the proteftaht cailfe, cither' from 
confcience, or intereft; and they thought' 
themfelvcs fully authorized by the' pre- 
empt of the will, to •govern the king'^ 
dom as tbey thought jit. The carl of 
Hertford, the king's uncle, was created 
duke of Somerfet, and chofen protestor. 
The other regents immediately became 
cypher«A 



The archbifhop, tho placed at the head 
of the regency, rarely interfered with ftatc 
affairs^; and gave little interruption to the 
ambition of his compeers. In ccclefi- 
aflical matters he took the lead : and 
etery thing, that was done, in this de*' 
partment, during Edward's reign, may be 
eonfiddred as done by his authority. 

But it would interfere too much with 
the nature of fuch a work as thi^, to 
enter into a minute detail of all the 
changes, which were made in religion* 

I Such 
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Such a detail appears more properly in 
tv^orks appropriated to thefe inquiries*. 
Here it is propofed only to illuftrate the. 
character of this excellent prelate ^ and it 
will be enough to touch Co far oif the 
changes he made^ as to throw a proper 
light on his wifdom, prudence^ learnings 
moderation^ and Ermnefs. 



The firft ftep he took, regfarded the 
fettlement of the fupremacy^ a point, 
which he had exceedingly at heart^^ as the. 
foundation of every thing elfe. He 
formally therefore petitioned the young 
king, that as he had exercifed the office of 
archbifbop under his father, he might be 
permitted to exercife it under him: and 
he would perform no epifcopal duty, till 
his new licence was made out.— —This 
example, he propofed (hould be itiforced 
on the clergy. 

Thus authorized he proceeded to the 
affairs of religion. But before any thing 
was done, he thought it right to (hew the 

* See Jewels apology^ Burnet's hift. of the reform. 
Heylih** e^lef. hift. &€• 

neceffity 
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neccffity of doing fomcthiflg: and to this 
j)urpofe a general vifitation was made. 
Abufes of all kinds were inquired into-^ 
corrupt dodtrines; corrupt practices; fu- 
perftitious ceremonies ; the lives of the 
clergy; and the manners of the laity* 
The yifitors had authority to proceed a 
ftep farther. In flagrant cafes a few cen- 
fures were palTed ; and a few injun<ftions 
given. The idea was to reftrain, rather 
than to abolifh, the old lyftem. 

Among other things it was thought 
expedient to fufpend preaching, Amidft 
the licence of the times, no fpecies of it 
deferved more reproof, than that which 
had gotten poflfeflion of the pulpit. 
Many of the monks had been fecularized ; 
and bringing with them into their 
churches their old monaftic ideas, the 
popular divinity of thofe times was, if 
pofllble, more oppoiite to fcripture, and 
more oflTenfive to common fenfe, than it 
had ever been in the darkeft reign of po- 
pery. In the room of preaching, a book 
of homilies was publifhed, and ordered to^ 
be read in churches. The ufe of fcripture 
alfo was allowed; and that the people 

I 2 might 
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might have an explanation of it at hand, 
the commentary of Erafmus was autho- 
rized. Thefe changes had great effi- 
cacy ; moderate as they appeared^ and 
ainiing rather to undermine the founda- 
tidns of popery, than to overturn them 
by any open aflault. 



The minds of the people indeed were^ 
in a good degree, prepared for them ; and 
it is faid, nothing contributed more, to 
loofen their prejudices, than a popular 
paper, which was publifhed, about the 
clofe of the late reign, intitled, T^befup^ 
plication of the poor commons to the king. 
It was levelled chiefly at the ignorance, 
and immorality of the Romifh clergy; 
and being written in a maflerly manner ; 
^nd interfperfed with a variety of lively 
anecdotes, it was much read ; and tended 
greatly to give the people juft ideas of the 
clerical office* Among other flories the 
following very curious one is related. 
** A certain court-chaplain, who had 
'* great preferment, obferved, as he was 
** travelling, a church upon a fair hill, 

•^ befct 
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•' befet with groves, and fields, the green 
^* meadows lying beneath on the banks 
** of a river, garnifhed with willows, 
^* poplars, and alders. He wajj mightily. 
•* taken with the place, and calling out 
•' to his fervant, Robin, faid he, this 
♦* benefice ftandeth pleafantly. I would 
•* it were mine. Why, Sir, faid his fer- 
** vant, it is your*s ; and immediately 
** named the parifli — If your highnefs had 
** fp many fwine in this realm, as you 
*Vhave men, would ybu commit the 
** keeping of them to fuch fwine-herds^^ 
** as did not know their - fwine-cots^^ 
^* when they faw them ?** 
^ The dread, in which the Romifh clergy 
were at that time thrown, from what had 
been already done, is ftrongly exprefl!ed ia 
the following language, ** Thefe dumb 
** dogs have learned to fawn upon thcmj^ 
*^ who bring them bread; and to be 
** wonderful friiky when they are che- 
*' riihed : but if they be once bid t(^couch^ 
*' they draw the tail between their legs^ 
** and get them ftrait to their kennel : 
*' and then, come who will, they ftir np 
** more, till they hear their fire pope cry 

I 3 . ' " out. 
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out^ hey^ cut, or long tail. So afraid 
arc they of ftripes, and left they fhould 
** be tied up fo ihovt, that they cannot 
** range abroad; nor worry, now and 
" then, a lamb." 

Then follows a long account of their 
rapacity, of which many inftances are 
given. . Among others, we are told, 
** it was no rare thing to fee poor people 
^* beg at Eaftcr, to pay for the facramentj^ 
** when they receive it. Nor is it lefs 
^* common to fee men beg for dead 
** bodies, that they may pay the prieft's 
** dues. It is not long fince, in the city 
** of London, a dead body was brought 
«' to the church to be buried; being fo 
^* poor, that it was aln^oft quite naked*' 
*' But theie charitable^ men, who teach 
us, that it is one of the works of mercy 
to bury the dead, would not bury this 
*' dead corps, without their dues. So 
'* they caufed it to be carried into the 
** ftreet, till the poor people, wh^Q 
** dwelled there, begged fo much as the 
•• dues came to." 

The apoftrophc of tljefe fuppliants ta 
the king w^s very noble, ^ and fpiritcdt 
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•* If you fufFer Chrift's poor members to 
** be thus oppreffed, expedt the righteous 
•' judgment, of God for your negligence, 
•* Be merciful therefore to yourfelf, as 
** well as to us. Endanger not your own 
•* foul by the fufFering of us poor com* 
•* mons. Remember that your hoar hairs 
'^ are a token, that nature maketh hafte 
** to abfolve your life. Defer not then* 
^* moft dread fovereign, the reformation 
'* of thefe enormities. For the wound is 
'^ even unto death. Whoredom is more 
*^ efteemed than wedlock. Simony hath 
'* loft its name. Ufury is lawful gains. 
** What example of life do the pedple 
*• flicw this day, which declares us more 
*^ to be the people of God, than Jews, 
** and Mahometans ?" 



The leaders of the popifli party eafily 
faw the tendency ofthe primate*6 mea- 
fures i and gave them what oppoiitioil 
they were able. The Biihop of Win- 
chefter never appeared in a more becoming 
light. With equal firmnefs, and.plaufi- 
bility he remotoftrated. «« The comw 

I 4 mence« 
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*^ mencement of a minority, he faid^ wat 
^* not a time to introduce novelties. To 
'^ alter the religion of a country was a 
*' ferious bufinefs; and required the ut-r 
** moft del ibcration . No aft of Icgiflature, 
** be obferved, had yet pafled ; and it 
*^ was great prefumption to publifh things 
** under the king's name^ with which, 
*^ it was well known, neither he, nor the 
'^ proteftor, were at all acquainted. 
** But even if bare deceqcy were confulted, 
*' it was very offenfive to all fober men to 
** fee the wifdom of ages cancelled in a 

*' few : months, rThe paraphrafe of 

^* Erafmus, he remarked, was written at 
^^ a time, when the pen of that writer was 
** very licentious. Itco^tainedraanypoints 
** of dodtrine, which, he prefumed, the 
** proteftantsthemfclveswould not willingly 
'* inculcate; and he would maintain, that it 
** contradidred the homilies in many par- 
*« ticulars. As for the homilies, tho he 
*' did pot doubt their hieing well iatendt- 
*' ed, yet they were certainly very inac^ 
*« curate compofitibnsj and ran . into 
^* length on many curious points of doctt 
>• trine, which tended rather to miflead, 

. ; • than 
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^* than to inform the people. — For him- 
^* fclf, he iaid, he was carclefs of all con- 
*^ icquences, which the freedom of his 
♦* fpeech might draw upon him. The 
*' laft fcene of his life was now on the 
^^ ftage ; arid he only wiihed to conclude 
^* it properly/* 

There was an energy, and greatnefs in 
this language, fuperior to any thing, that 
had ever fallen from Gardiner : and if 
that had been the laft fcene of his life, 
we muft have acknowledged the dignity 
of it^s conclqfion. In his objections alfo 
there was more than a fhew of reafoning j 
9nd the promoters of reformation had but 
an indifferent ground for a defeilbe. They 
anfwered with the plainnefs and limpli-^ 
city of honeft men (which was the beft 
defence thf y could make), that they were 
aiTured their amendments wer^ right OQ 
the whole ; and that if fom^. t;hings were 
objedtionable, thefe too fhould be amend- 
ed, as foon as pofiible. . . \ 

This was a. better anfwer; and more 
in the fpirit of fefbrmatidn, thani their 
replying, as they afterwards did^ to the 
arguments of Winchcfter, by throwing 

him 
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him into prifon. This violent meafore 
niay well be reckoned among the errors 
of tbofe times. The archbiihop indeed 
does not appear to have had atiy hand in 
this affair. It iffued foleljr frQiii the 
council; and was intended probably to 
remove Wincheftcr from the parliament» 
which was then about to be aiTembled. 
In every light, political or religious, it 
was a harlGby difcordant meafurej and 
very unworthy of the liberal caufe, which 
it was intended to ierve. 



SECT. XIV. 



On the fourth of November 1 547, 
about ninfe months after Hflftry's death, 
a parliament was afiembled ; and the tea« 
ders of the proteftant cauie hoped to make 
it the inftrument of ftill more eiTential 
alteratiooSy than any they ha^d yet made. 
Indeed, the bias of the nation leaned 
more to this fide. Such a change ap-* 
peared in the opinions of meo^ fince the 

lafl 
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laft parliament of Henry, that no one 
could imagine the two aOTemblies were 
compofed of the fame people. In every 
debate the* proteflant took the lead ; and 
drew over a majority. In that age of 
novelty, when the general principles of 
men were unfixed, it was an eafy matter 
to perfuade thofc, who were incapable of 
rational inquiry. The convocation, ani- 
mated by the archbifhop, (hewed the fame 
fpirit ; and digefted btrfinefs for the par- 
liament. The a(% of the fix articles was 
repealed : communion in both kinds was 
allowed; tradition was difcredited: lent 
was confidered as a political inflitution : 
the liturgy was ordered to be new mo- 
delled; an eafy catechifm to be framed; 
and the canon law to be reformed. 

Thefe things however were not all 
done at this time : but I mention them 
together, as the principal adrs of parlia^ 
ment, and of convocation, during/ this 
fhort reign. 

In framing the catechifm, and new mo- 
delling the liturgy, and the canon law, 
the archbifhop had the chief iKmd. The 
Ja/L indeed he bad attempJted ifv the late 

reign : 
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reign : but the prevalence of the popiih 
part^^ obliged him to leaVe that ufcful 
work unfinifhed* He now undertook it 
in earnefl; and not being fatisfied with 
making it an accurate^ and judicious per- 
formance, he endeavoured to make it even 
elegant. Dr. Haddon was efteemed at 
that tisne, the bed latinift in England; 
and the archbifhop engaged him to re* 
vife the language of his performance. 
Several of Haddon's corre<5tions may yet 
be feen in the original manufcript; which 
is ftill extant in Bennet-coUege in Cam- 
bridge. Mulierum a part u^ is altered into 
Levatarum puerperarum :■ and cuicunq hot 
fr^rogatroum efi^ into cuicunq hoc pecu^ 
Hare jus tribuitur, quod prarogativum vo-^ 
cant. — But fuch was the fatality attending 
this ufcful work, that it was prevented 
taking efFe£t in Edward's, as it had been 
in Henry/s reign : it was not fuificiently 
prepared to be brought forward, before 
that king's imnaature death. 



. The archbiihop endeavoured alfo to con- 
fine ths Qfficp of confirinakion, 'as much as 

he 
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he could to adults. He faw little ufe ia 
adminiftering it to children. But when 
people were come to years of difcretion ; 
and feriouily defired to renew their bap- 
tifmal vow, be thought the folemnity of 
fuch an ordimincc> at that timc> might 
make a ftrong imprcffion. 

Some other changes he made of fmaller 
import } but flill with that admirable cau- 
tion, and prudence, which marked all his 
proceedings. 

His caution however did not pafs wholly 
uncenfured. Many of his friends con- 
ceived, that he might have taken haflier 
fteps. The zeal of Calvin in particular 
took offence. That reformer wrote his 
fentiments very freely to the archbifhop 1 
and wiQied . him to pufh matters with a 
little more fpirik He put him in mind 
of his age, which could not long allow 
him to continue his ufeful labours; and 
feared, that on his death, an opportunity 
would be loft, which might never be re- 
covered. The archbifliop anfwcred his 
letter with great kindnefs— ^-reminded him 
of the many difficulties he had ftill to 
oppoie j and endeavoured to convince him 

of 
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of the great imprudence of lefs cautious 
meafures, 

' ji 

While the primate was thus abolishing 
the efTentials of popery, it may be fup* 
pofed, he did not fufFcr it's pageantry to 
pafs unobferved* 

The frequency of procefSons was be^ 
come a great abufe. Men began to think 
nothing was religion, but what was an 
objeift of fight. This (hews, how much 
they have to anfwer for, who introduce 
needlefs ceremonies into the offices of any 
religious eftabliihment. The minds of 
the peopk at the time we are now de* 
fcribing, fafcinated with pomp, ahd fplen-^ 
dor, faw with Icfs reludiance the founda-* 
tions of' popery (haken, than the oflenta* 
tious ceremonies abolished of carrying 
palms on Palm^Sunday^ or aihes on Aib-^ 
Wednefday, 

Mri Hume treating thefe alteratioos 
with levity, attributes them to the mo* 
rofe humour of the reformers; and infi- 
nuates, that it is happy when fuperfti** 
tion, (which is generally with him ano- 
ther 
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ihcr word for religion), takes this in- 
ofFenfive turn.— When Mr. Hume rears 
the flandard of infidelity, and bold4y 
combats the truths of religion, he ads 
Qpbniy, and honeftly: but when he 
{batters his carelefs infinuations, as he 
traverfes the paths of hiftory, we cha* 
raderize him as a dark, infidious enemy. 



During the debates on thefe fubjeds, a 
very extraordinary phenomenon appeared 
in the houfe of lords— the archbiihop of 
Canterbury at the head of the popifh 
peers, and popi(h biihops, contending 
eagerly againil the whole force of the 
proteftant intereft. The point in difpute, 
was the propriety of granting a large 
parcel of collegiate, and chantry lands to 
the king's ufe. . Had it been intended to^ 
employ this grant in any ufeful work, 
^e archbiihop would readily have given 
his vote for it: but he knew well what 
diredion it would take; and he wifhed 
the lands rather to continue as they were,* 
hoping for better times, than have them 
fall into the hands of rapacious courtiers* 

He 
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Ha had the mortification however to feiS 
ibis opponents prevaiU 



While this bill was dcjienaing iii the 
hdufe^ the two univcrfitics, which wer6 
clearly comprehended in the letter of it> 
became very iappreheniives and made 
powerful interceffion at court to avert the 
danger. Whether the primate interefted 
himfelf in their favour oh this occalion^ 
does not appear: it is rather probabk 
that he didj as we find him interefting 
himfelf for them on many other occafions. 

They were> at that time^ little morc^ 
than nurferies of lldth> fuperilition, and 
ignorance j and liot many degrees raifed 
above the monkifli inftitutions, which 
had kte4y been fuppreffed. Many inge- 
nious men^ and fcholars of great reputa- 
tion, were among thcnl^ but they were 
yet fo thinly fcattered in the feveral coU 
Itgts, as to have little influence in form- 
ing the general charafter of the univer^^ 
fities : and they who wiflied well to thefe 
ifbundations, eafily faw this corruption 
ttiuil terminate in their ruin j and deiired 

to 
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to avert it. The archbifliCp always 
thought himfelf much interefted in the 
welfare of both the univerfities, but of 
Cambridge in particular; and tho he does 
not appear to have had any legal power 
there, yet fuch was his intereft at courts 
and fuch was the general' dependence of 
the more eminent members of that fociety 
upon him, that fcarce any thing was done 
thete^ either of a public, or a private 
nature^ without tonfulting him. It was 
his chief endeavour td encourage, as much 
as poffible, a fpirit of inquiry; and to 
roufe the (Indents from the flumber of 
their predeceffors ; well knowing, the 
liSertas philofopbandi was the great mean 
of dete^ing error, and that true learning 
could never be at variance witlj true reli- 
gion. Afcham, and Cheke, two of the 
moft «legant fcholars of that age, were 
chiefly relied on, and confulted by the 
archbiihop in this work. 
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SEC T, XV* 



While the primate was adting this 
greats and good part ; and on all occafions 
difcovering the utmoft mildnefs and can« 
dour; the truth of biAory calls on us to 
acknowledge^ that on one unhappy occa- 
iion> he appeared under a very different 
charaifler; that of a bigotted perfecutor. 
It is very true indeed, that he went not 
Voluntarily into this bufinefs; but aded 
under a commiflion to inquire into here- 
tical opinions. 

When the errors of the church of 
Rome were fcrutinized; private judg- 
ment, altho the bafis of all liberal iti' 
quiry» gave birth, as might naturally be 
fuppofed, to a variety of ftrange enthufi- 
aftic opinions. Many of thefe were un- 
queftionably abfurd enough ; and fome of 
them deftrudive of moral goodnefs : as 
that, the eled could not fin — that akho 
the outward man might tranfgrefs, the in- 
ward 



^ 
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ward man remained immaculate — that the 
regenerate have a right to what they 
want; and fome others, equally detefta* 

ble. They were opinions however of 

a lefs oflTcnfive nature, that drew upon 
them the archbifliop's feverity. 

Joan Bocher, and George Paris were 
accufed, tho at different times, one for 
denying the humanity of Chrift; the 
other for denying his divinity. They 
were both tried, and condemned to the 
flake: and the archbifliop not only con*- 
fented to thefe afts of blood; but even 
perfuaded the averfion of the young king 
into a compliance, ** Your majefty muft 
diflinguifh (faid he, informing his royal 
pupiFs confcience) between common 
opinions, and fuch, as are the effential 
articles of faith. Thefe latter we muft 
on no account fuffer to be oppofed." 

It is true, thefe dodrines, efpecially 
the latter, in the opinion of the generality 
of chriftians, are fabverfive of the funda- 
mentals of chriftianity. To deny the 
divinity of Chrift feems to oppofe the 
general idea, which the fcripturcs hold 
gut of QUjT redemption. On the other 

K 2 hand. 
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hand, many particular paflagcs, which 
defcribe the humanity of Chrift, feem to 
favour the dodlrine: and fome there are, 
who hold it even in this iftlightened age. 
At worft therefore we muft confider it, as 
an erroneous opinion. To call it hcrefy, 
when attended with a good life, is cer- 
tainly a great breach of chriftian -charity. 
Is it not then aftonifhing, that a man of 
the archbifhop's candour could not give it 
a little more indulgence? If any opinions 
can demand th^ fecular arm, it muft be 
fuch only, as lead to adions, which in- 
jure the peace of fociety. We are fur- 
prized alfo at feeing the archbifhop fo 
far depreciate his own caufe, as to fup- 
pofc that one man incurred guilt by adl- 
ing on the fame principles, which inti- 
tled another to applaufe: and that he 
who in the opinion of one church, was the 
greatefl qf fchifmatics himfelf, fhould not 
evfen in common juftice indulge, in all the 
more fpeculative points of religion, tole- 
ration to others. Nothing even plaufibk 
can be fuggefted iA defence of the arch- - 
bifhop on this occafion ; except only that 
the fpirit of popcrv was not y^t wholly 

repreffed. 

There 
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There are however, among protcftant 
writers at this day, fome who have under- 
taken his vindication. But I fpare their 
indifcretion. Let the horrid adt be uni* 
verfally difclaimed. To palliate, is, ta 
participate. With indignation let it be 
recorded, as what above all other things 
has difgraced that religious liberty, which 
our ancedoi's in moft other reipedts fo 
nobly purchafed. 



From this difagreeablc view of the 
archbifliop let us endeavour to bring our- 
felves again in temper with him, by 
viewing him as the friend and patron of 
the diftrefled. The fuffcring profeffors of 
proteftantifm, who were fcattercd in great 
numbers about the various countries of 
Europe, were always fure of an afylum 
with him. His i)alace at Lambeth might 
be called a feminary of learned men^ the 
greater part of whom perfecution had 
driven from home. Here among other 
celebrated reformers. Martyr, Bucer, 
Alefs, Phage found fandluary. Martyr, 
Bucer, and Phage were liberally penfioned 

K 3 by 
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by the archbifliop, till he could other- 
wife provide for them. It was his wilh 
to fix them in the two univerfities, where 
he hoped their great knowledge, and 
fpirit of inquiry, would forward his de- 
figns of reftoring learning: and he at 
length obtained profeflbrfhips for them alL 
Bucer and Phage, were fettled at Cam- 
bridge; were they only fliewed what 
might have been expected from them, 
both dying within a few months after 
their arrival. But at Oxford Martyr 
ad:ed a very confpicuous part; ?nd con- 
tributed to introduce among the {Indents 
there a very liberal mode of thinking. 

Alefs had been driven from Scotland^ 
his native country, for the novelty of his 
Opinions. The caufe in which he fufFer- 
cd, added to his abilities and learning, fo 
far recommended him to the univerfity of 
Leipfic, to which he retired, that he was 
chofen a profeffor there. At this place he 
became acquainted with Melandhon, who 
having written a treatife on fome part of 
the controverfy between the papifts, and 
proteftants, was defirous of confulting the 
archbifhop on a few points; and en- 
gaged 
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gaged Alefs, otherwiifc not avcrfe to the 
employmenti to undertake a voyage, into 
England for that purpofe. In the courfe 
of the conference, the archbifliop was Co 
much taken with his fimplicity, and 
learning, that he fettled a penfion on- 
him; and retained him in his family. 

The misfortunes of the times drew 
Alafco alfo into England, where the 
archbifhop became an early patron to him ; 
and fhewed on this occafion at leaft, the 
candour, and liberality of his fentiments, 
by permitting a perfon, who held many 
opinions very different from his own, -to 
collect his brethren, and fuch as chofe to 
communicate with him, into a church. 
At the head of this little aflembly Alafco 
long prefided; exhibiting an eminent 
example of piety, and decency of man«> 
ners- 

Among other learned foreigners John 
Sleiden was under particular obligations 
to the archbifhop. Sleiden was, at that 
time, engaged in writing the hiftory of 
the reformation; a work from which 
much was expeded ; and which the arch- 
bishop, by allowing him a penfion, and 

K 4 oppor- 
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opportunities of ftady^ enabled him to 
pro&cute with lefs difficulty^ than had 
attended the beginning of his labours. 

Leland, the firfl Britifh antiquarian^ 
Tiras alfo among the primate's particular 
friends, Leland had a wonderful facility 
in learning languages; and was efteemed 
the firft linguift in Europe. The arch- 
biihop foon tqok notice of him, and with 
hijs ufual difcernment, recommended him 
to be the kiog's librarian. His genius 
threw hini on the ftudy of antiquities; 
and his opportunities, on thofe of his 
QV^H pountry : the archbifhop, 141 the 
mean time, by procuring prefermeijt for. 
^ him, enabled him to make thofe inquiries,, 
to which his countrymen have been fo 
much indebted. 

Among others, who were under obli-. 
gations to the archbifliop's generolity, 
w^s the amiable bifhop Latimer; who 
not choofing to be reinflated in his old 
biflioprick, and having made but an in- 
different proviiion for his. future neccfii- 
ties, fpent a great part of his latter life 
with the archbifliop, at Lambeth. 

Befid$s 
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fiefides this intimacy with learned men 
at home» the archbifhop held a conftant 
correfpondence with moft of the learned 
men in Europe, 

The great patron of Erafmus had been 
archbifhop Warham; than wkom^ to give 
popery its due, few churchmen *f thofe 
times led a more apoftolical life. When 
Cranmer fucceeded Warham, Erafmus 
was in the decline of age. He founds 
however, during the fhort time he livedo 
as beneficent a friend under the new arch« 
biihop, as he had loft in the old one. 

The primate correfponded alfo with 
Ofiander, Melandlhon, and Calvin, His 
foreign correfpondence indeed was fo large^^ 
that he appointed a perfon with a falary at 
Canterbury, whofe chief employment it 
was, to forward, and receive his packets* 

Among the moft eminent of his corrt- 
^cmdents was Herman, archbiihop and 
eledor of Cologn. This prelate hadbeen 
early impreifed with the principles of the 
reformation by M elandhon ; and had ufed 
all his influence to introduce them in his 
electorate. But he met with powerful 
oj>pofition; the pope and eqiperor com- 
bining 
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bining againfl him, the former in his fpi« 
ritual, the latter in his temporal capacity. 
So potent a combination crufhed him. 
Terms indeed were oiFered ; but he would 
hearken to no dishonourable compromife. 
** Nothing, he would fay, can happen to» 
** me unexpedledly : I have long fince for- 
** tified my mind againfl: every event/* 
Inftead of a fplendid life therefore, at va-r 
riance with his opinions ; he chofe a pri« 
yate ftation; in which he enjoyed the 
pleafures of fl:udy; the friendship of good 
men ; and the tranquility of a good coa-« 
fcience. 



SECT. XVL 



In the year 1549, the archbi£hop 
was engaged in a controverfy of a very fin- 
gular kind, on the following occafion. 

The diiTolution of monafteries, having 
thrown the landed interefl of the nation, 
into new hands, introaaced alfo a ne^ 
kind of culture ; which at firft occafioned 

a fear- 
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a fcarcity. Mr, Hume^ fpeaking of this 
xnatter^ with great judgment remarks^ 
** that no abufc in civil fociety is fo great, 
** as not to be attended with a variety of 
. *' beneficial confequehces ; and in the be- 
*^ ginnings of reformation, thelofsof thefe 
*' advantages is always felt very fenfibly; 
** while the benefit refulting from * the 
^^ change, is the flow cffcQc of time ; and 
•* is feldom perceived by the bulk of a na- 
^* tioti." Thus, on the prefent occafion^ 
the bad eflfcas of a new mode of culture 
were experienced, before its advantages 
took place ; and the people exprcffing dif- 
fatisfadtion in all parts, in fome flamed 
out into ads of violence. Among other 
infurredtions, one in Devonfliire was very 
formidable. The infurgcnts felt the effefts 
of famine, but in an age of ignorance they 
could not trace the caufe. The difcon- 
tented priefl:s, who fwarmed about the 
country, prefently afligned one. ** The 
*' famine was a judgment for the abolition 
^' of the holy catholic religion ; and till 
** that w^s refl:ored, the people mufl: not 
** Ipok eithef for feed^time, or harveft/' 

Such 
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Such language changed riot into en* 
thufiafm. The banner of the crofs was 
reared; and the infurgents, marking them- 
felves with the five wounds of Chrift, cal- 
led their march, the pilgrimage of grace. 

Their firft attempt was on Exeter, 
which they furrounded with their tumul- 
tuary forces. The town was reduced to 
extremity; but ftill rcfifted ; encouraged 
chiefly by a brave old townfman, who 
bringing all his provifion into the ftreet, 
** Here, cried he, my fellow-citizens, 
** take what I have, among you. For my- 
" felf, I will fight with One arm, and feed 
** on the other, rather than fuffer tbefe 
•^ruffiajis to enter." 

As the rebels were thus checked by the 
firmnefs of Exeter, they employed this 
time of inadivity in fending petitions and 
articles to the king, in which they demand- 
ed, the ceremonies of the popiflb worfliip 
to be reftored — ^the new liturgy to be abo- 
lifhed— the ufe of the bible to be forbid- 
den — and, in fhort, every thing to be 
undone, that had already been done^ 

General anfwers were given to thefc 
demands ; but the rebels continuing ftill 

un- 
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unfatisfied. Lord RufTel was fent againf^ 
them with a body of forces. He fell on 
them, as they lay before Exeter; and gave 
them a fevere defeat. 

But tho their fpirit was broken, their 
prejudices continued. The archbifhop 
therefore engaged in the humane part of 
bringing them to reafon : hoping that their 
fufFerings had, by this time, abated the ar- 
dour of their zeal. 

« 

The articles of their petitions, relating 
tfe religion, which were fifteen in number, 
the archbifliop undertook to anfwer. The 
firft rough draught of this work, which is 
of confiderable length, is ftill extant in the 
library of Bennet-collegc in Cambridge^ 
and is publiftied by Mr. Strype in his ap- 
pendix to the life of archbiflxop Cranmer* 
It contains a very extenfive compafs of 
learning; and is written with great ftrength 
of argument : but its principal refcommen- 
dation is, its being fo admirably adapted 
to the capacity of thofe, to whom it was 
addrefled^ Nothing can fliew more judg- 
ment or knowledge of the manners of the 

lower people.- I fhall give the reader a 

few 
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few paffages from this very mafterly work> 
as a fpecimen. 

The rebel articles begin with the phrafe, 
We mil have. * 

** In the firft place, fays the archbiffipp, 
1 diflike your beginning. Is it the faftiion 
of fubjefts to fay to their prince. We will 
have f Would any of you, that be houfe- 
holdcrs, be content, that your fervants 
ihould come upon you with harnefs on 
their backs, and fwords in their hands, 
and fay. We will have ? 

But leaving your rude> and unhandfome 
manner of fpeech, I will come to the 
point. You fay you wilt have all the holy 
decrees to be obferved. But I dare fay, 
very few, or none of you, underftand what 
you afk. Do you know what the holy 
decrees be ? As bofy as they may be cal- 
led, they be indeed fo wicked, and full of 
tyranny, that the like were never devifed. 
I fhall rehearfe fome of them, that you 
may fee how holy they be, — One decree 
fayth, 7bat all the decrees of the bijhop of 
Rome ought to be kept as God's word. Ano- 
ther, that whofoever receiyeth not the decrees 
tf the bijhop oflR:omef his Jin Jh all never be 
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Jbrghen. A third, that altho the bijhop of 
Rome regard neither Us own fahoation^ nor 
any mAns elfe^ but puts down mth him/elf ^ 
headlong innumerable people^ by heaps^ into 
hell ; yet may no mortal man prefume to re-- 
prove him therefore. I cannot think that 
you be fo far from all godUncfs, as to dc- 
lire decrees, which be fo blafphemous to 
God 5 and fo far from all equity and rea-^ 
fon. *For I dare fay, that the fubtle pa- 
pifls when they moved you to ftand in this 
article, that all holy decrees Jhould be objer^ 
'oedy never fhewed you thefe decrees : for 
if they had, they knew right well, you 
would never have confented to this arti**- 
cle. 

But now let me (hew you, what a mife^ 
rable cafe you fhould bring yourfelvcs into, 
if the king's majefty Oiould afient unto this 
firft article. For among; thefe decrees, 
one is^ that no prieji Jhall be fued before a 
temporal judge for any manner of caufe or 
crimen but before bis bijhop only. Another 
is, that a prieji may fue 4 temporal man ei-^ 
ther before a temporal, or afpiritual judge, 
at his pleafure. I cannot deny, but thefe 
be good, and beneficial decrees for the li« 

berty 
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berty of the clergy^ But I fuppofe hone 
of you will think it an indifi^rent decree t 
that a prieft (hall fue you, where he lift : 
but if he had flain one of your fons or bro- 
thers, you could have no remedy againfl: 
him ; but only before the bi&op« What 
mean thefe papiftical priefts, think you, 
that ftirred you up to afk fuch decrees to 
be obfervcd, but craftily to bting yo\i un- 
der th«ir fubjedion; and that you yotir- 
felves ignorantly afking.ye wift not what, 
ihould put your heads under their girdles. 

Surely, if ye had known thefe decrees, 
Xvhen ye conlented to this article, ye 
\vQuld have torn the »ticle in pieces : for 
by this article ye would have all the an- 
cient laws of the realm to ceafe, andthofe 
decrees come in their room. Or other- 
wife, by your own article ye would con- 
demn yourfelves to be heretics. 

How ye be bewitched by thefe falft pa- 
pifts ? Why do ye fuffer them to abofe 
you by their fubtlety ? Why do ye not fend 
them to th^ king^ like errant traitors, fac- 
ing unto him, ** Moft mighty prince, we 
** p'refent here unto you heinous traitors 
•* againft your majefty, and great deceivers 

of 
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^*^o£ us^ your, true fubjefts* Wc have 
'* erred ; and by ignorance have been fedu- 
-ff'ced to aflc, wc wift not what. Have 
?.f pity on our ignoran^rcj aod punilh thefd 
•^* abominable traitors." 

What was in your minds to a{k fuch a 
thibg as this ? and fo pf efumptuoufly to 
ikyp We will have it ^ I triift there be not 
id you fo much malice^ and devilifhnefs, 
ad thQ article containeth : but that you 
have been artfully fuborned by wicked pa- 
pifts to aik, you know not what. 

Ii you had aiked, that the word of God 
might be duly obfervcd, and kept in this 
realm, all that be godly would have com-^ 
mended you. But as you aik Romifh de« 
s^K^^ to be obferved, there is no godly 
Engliihman, that will confent to your ar-» 
tide. But clean contrary, a great number 
of godly perfons within this realm, for the 
love of Ood, be daily humble fuitors to 
the king's majefty, that he will weed out 
of his realm all popifh decrees, laws, and 
canons, and whatfoever elfe is contrary to 
God's word. And is any of you fo far 
from reafoui as to think he will hearken 
to you, who fay. We will have Rgmijh laws ; 

L and 
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and turn liis ear from dietn, who are hum- 
ble fuitors for God's word f 

From thefe £tw extra£ts, which are 
taken from the archbishop's anfwer to the 
firft article, the reader may judge, in how 
admirable a way, he anfwered the remain- 
ing fourteen. The whole work indeed 
may be a model to thofe, who wifh to 
make themfelves mailers of that mode c£ 
reafoning, which is adapted to the peoples 



SECT. XVIL 



The exteniive correfpondenee a* 
broad. In which the archbifhop was enga^ 
ged, and the many applications, he received 
from all parts, put him, at this time, {about 
the year 1 546) on afcheme, which he had 

greatly at heart the union of all the 

proteftant churches in Europe. 

They were all united againft the preten« 
fions of the cSiurch of Rome : but in no 
other point, were they perfcdly harmo- 
nious. Their wideft differences however 

regarded 
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regarded the facraments, divine decrees^ 
and church government. On each of 
thefe heads they held theiif feVeral opinioils 
ivith obflinacy enough on all fides. 

Of thefe difTentioniB the papifts took the 
advantage. ** Let the proteftants aloiie^ 
•* (was the cry t) they will foon quarrel 
^^ with the fame acrimony among them- 
•• felves, which they have already fhewn 
•» towards us: and it will prefently appear | 
*• that there can be no criterion of wli- 
^•^ioni nor peace to Chnftendom, but 
*^ in the bofom of a molher-churehi^ 

Such fercaftic. reflexions hurt the Atch- 
bifhop; as he conceived they injured reli- 
gion. He earneftly wiflied thcre^rc to 
remove this block of offence 5 and jto give 
the ciaufe he revered, that fupport^ which 
next to truth, he thou^ht> union alone 
could give it. How noble would be the 
coalition, he would fay, if all the mem- 
4!fers of proteftantifm (hould unite in one 
mode of church government ; and in one 
cbn^feffion of faith ! 

In *he fouthern parts of France, in Hol- 
land, and in Germany, the reformation 
ilouriihed chiefly under Calvin, Bullenger, 

L 2 and 
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and Melaqdlhon. To thcfe eminent re- 
formers the archbiihop applied with much 
earncftnefs ; intreatiog them to join their 
endeavours with his, ..in forwarding this 
great fcheme ;^ aqd propqfed England as a 
plac^ where they might hold their con- 
fultations with the mod convenience, and 
the moft fccurity. The good archbiihop 
wanted the experience of later times to 
convince him, how great an impoffibility 
he attempted. Hq was not aware, .that 
when private judgment becomes the crite- 
rion, it will fhew itfelf of courfe in differ- 
ent creeds, in different modes of worfhip, 
and in different forms of church govern- 
ment 5 which latter will always, take their 
complexion from thcftate.-- — How little 
could be expeded from this inter-view, Mc- 
landhbn^s anfwer might early have convin- 
ced him . That reformer, in ftrong language, 
applauded the primate's intention, and 
heartily wiflied it mjght fucceed, •* But, 
** added he, the model you ought to go 
^' upon, is certainly that confeffion of 
** faith, which we figned at Auiburgh."— 
However liberal that confefQon^ight be, 

there 
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there was certainly no liberality in the 
impofition of it. 

Calvin kerns to have cxpeded very lit- 
tle from this bufinefs. He anfwers only 
in general terms. He profeflcs that he 
would crofs ten' feas with chearfulnefs for 
the good of Chriftendom, or of the church 
of England alone; but, in the prefent 
cafe, he pleads his inability; and recom* 
mends the whole bufinefs to the hands of 

God. This reformer faw deeper into 

the affiiir, than our good archbifliop : he 
not only faw the impradlicability of it; biit 
probably thought, with many other learn* 
cd men, that if the thing had even been 
practicable, it was by no means advifeable : 
as different fedts would naturally be a check 
on each other, and might preferve thechurch 
of Cbrifl from thofe impurities, which the 
defpotifm of the Roman hierarchy had un- 
queftionably introduced; and which ano- 
ther defpotic hierarchy might introduce 
again. 



During the courfe of this projeded 
union, a queftion arofe of great importance; 

L 3 and 
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and which indeed threw many difficulties 
in the very veftible of it. The queftioa 
W2^s^ whether^ in drawing up a confeflion 
of faith, definiteji or general terms, ihould 
be adopted ? The primate, with his ufual 
candour, pleaded for the greateft latitude^ 
<< Let us leave the portal, faid he, as wide 
*^ as we can; and exclude none^ whom it 
** is in our power to cooiprehend/' He 
was oppofed in this argument chiefly by 
Melandhon ; who^ tho a mild and gentle 
reformer on moil: occafions, wrote with 
too much animofity on this ^ making up 
in zeal, what he wanted in candour. 

Here ended the projedled union of the 
proteftant churches. The troublefome 
times, which afterwards broke out in Eng- 
land, put an end to all farther thoughts of 
the defign ; after the archbifbop had labpur- 
ed in it full two years to no purpofe* 



SECT. 
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SECT. XVIII. 



But altbo the primate's moderatioit 
failed of its efFedl abroad, it had fuller 
fcope among the fedaries at home, . 

When the bibb was iirft opened, after 
men had fo long been deprived of it, they 
were fatisfied with reading it fimply, and 
gathering from it a rule of life and mza^ 
ners; overlooking queftions of difficulty 
in the general comfort derived from its 
promiies ; and troubling nobody with their 
particular opinions. This is ever thegol* 
den age of religion. But men foon begin 
to look higher* The vulgar can read their 
bibles I and leaf n their duty. The learned 
muft do fomething more. They muft 
unravel knotty points : they muft broach 
noveUdoiftrines 5 which the people muft 
be made to receive, as points of impor- 
tance : they muft contradid, and oppofe : 
they muft ftiew themfelves, in fhort, to be 

L 4 f able 
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able champions of religion; and fit tto 
appear at the head of fedtaries. 

Much of this fpirit had already gotten 
abroad in England ; and a variety of 
caufes concurred in ftirring it up. Be-» 
fides the different tenets^ which began to 
appear among the Englifli proteftants 
themfelves ; difguftcd papifts artfully 
threw in their fubtleties, and diftinftions ^ 
and a multitude of religionift:s from Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Holland, led by 
their paftors, brought over with diem 
multifarious and contradiftory creeds. It 
was then as common for men . to migrate 
fox the fake of religion, as it is now for 
the f<ike of trade. In a word, all thi$ 
mafs, digefting together, began to fer-» 
ment. 

If fed^arie^ , (united in leading princi<» 
pies, and differing only, in.af?w indiffer- 
ent forms, or fpefulative points) would 
keep their opinions to themfelves 5 their 
jidi/Ferences, as Calvin^ feern^d to think, 
jpight ferve the caufe of religion,, inflead 
of injuring it^ But the forwardnefs of 
teachers in impofing all their own whimr 
fical dogmas on others, inflcad of keep* 

ing 
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ingto the great truths of religion, is the 
grand miichief. It is this, which dif-^ 
tradts the people; who being thus ac- 
cuAomed to hear a different dodtrine 
every day, begin to think of religion it« 
felf, which appears fo variable an objedi, 
with lefs reverence. — -Much of this in- 
temperate zeal had at this time poiTeffed 
the teachers of religion; and it became 
very evident, that practical chriftianity 
had loft ground ;^ in proportion, as thq 
fcience of theology was more fludi'ed. 

To prpvide for the peace of the church, 
in oppodtton to this growing evil, the 
council appointed the archbi(hop to draw 
up a fet of articles. The affair was deli- 
cate. The liberty of private judgment 
being the bails of the late feceflion from 
the church of Rome, every reftraint upon 
it feemed an oppoiition to the leading 
principle of the reformation. A reflraint 
however on the clergy feemed to be no 
breach of liberty. It was only what 
every church might juflly impoie. No- 
thing more therefore was intended on this 
cccaiion, but to draw fuch a line, as 
would keep paftors within the pale of 

their 
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their own congregations; or ^t leafl; 
prevent their diAurbinj; the eftablifbed 
church. 

Among the various opinions, which? 
diflradted men at this trme^ beiides the 
tenets of popery, which were yet far 
from being filenced, were thofe concern- 
ing juftification, faith, good works^. free 
will, and pfedeftination. 

The dodrine of fupererogation, and 
the fcandalous fale of indulgences, had 
brought good works into fuch difcredit,, 
that many well difpofed teachers, with a 
view to oppofe this evil the more.ciffec- 
tually, laid the chief ftrcfs on faiths . The 
Antinomian paflors, refining on this, 
denied the benefit of any works at all. 
This again gave juft offence to others ; 
who to rid themfelves of. this mifchief, 
ran into the other extreme; and not con* 
lent with (hewing the nectffity of good 
works, they inculcated their meritorious, 
and fufiicient efficacy. 
, Again, on the topics of free will, and 
predeftination, the fame variety of opi* 
nions diflra&ed the people. Some teachers 
left the will at perfed liberty* Others 

thought 
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thought it more fcripturai to allow it 
only free to fia; while good works^ they 
conceivisdy proceeded merely frorxi the 
grace of God. Others again» and in par-« 
ticttlar a fe^ ililed the Gofpellers^ would 
admit no qualifying at all in the dodlrine 
of predeflination ; but refolved all into 
the abfolute decrees of God« 

Amidft this variety of dodlrine, the* 
archbiihop endeavoured to draw up fuch a 
fet of artiele)5> as would beft provide for 
the peace of the church. It was a nice 
affair, and he thought it prudent on this 
occafion, as he had done before on a fioii* 
lar one, to ufe fuch moderation, perhaps 
fuch welUtimed ambiguity,* as might 
give as little offence as poflible. 

Such was the origin of that celebrated 

tefl of orthodoxy, which is now known 

by the name of the 39 articles of the 

church of England* Thofe framed by 

the archbifhop indeed conMed of 42: 

but in all fucceeding fettlements of thci 

church, what was now compofdd 09i this 

heady v^as not only made the groundwork ; 

but was, in many parts, almoft verbatim 

retained* 

In 
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In this work it is not known that the 
archbi(hop had any coadjutor. It is im- 
probable however that a man of his can- 
door and modefty would engage in a work 
of this kind without many confultations 
with his friends^ and it is <;ommonly 
fuppofed, that Ridley^ bifliop of London, 
was particularly ufcful to him. Ridley 
was a man of exemplary piety, and learn- 
ing; and what was ftill more neceiTary in 
the prefent work, a man of found judg- 
ment, and great moderation. 

The chief objedtion, at this .time of 
day, againft the articles, feenis to be their 
treating a,t all of matters of fuch myfte^ 
rJQUS import.. : Let us endeavour, ta 
fettle, as wpplq^fe, the dodrinesof fore** 
knowledge, . prodeftination, and other 
points, equally abftrufe; we fhall find. 
aurfelvcs, . at the clofe of the argument, 
only where we began. As; thefe deep 
queftions however were the chief points 
debated at that time, the archbifhop wa« 
under a neceffily of taking notice of them. 
At this day it is lefs neceffary ; and there-* 
fore articles accommodated to the prefent 

times, would probably be formed on a 

different 
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different plan. Few will think the arti- 
cles thus framed by archbiQiop Cranmer, 
in the infancy of the churchy are compleat, 
and perfedi : tho every candid perfon will 
fee many difHculties^ that would follow an 
attempt to make them more fo. If fuch 
an attempt could be fuccefsfully profe«» 
cqted, DO doubt all good men would ic^. 
joice in it. In the mean time, they will 
admire the wifdom, and moderation of 
that perfon, who framed them, as they 
are, in the midfl: of fo much prejudice, 
confufion^ and contrariety of opinion. - . 
One of the mofl oiFenfive articles, to 
fubfcribers in general, is the 17th on pre^ 
dejiination and tleEtion. But its title is its 
nioft oiFenfive part. It is certainly to bo 
wiibed, that fuch doctrines bad been left 
untouched s as they fecm to be matters 
(?nly ofi.privatc opiqion. But whatever 
were the archbifhop's real fentiments on 
this fubjcdl, he feems to have been very 
hefitating, and perhaps intentionally am«« 
biguous, in the impofition of them on 
others. The feverc dodlrine of reproba- , 
tion feems to be ftrongly difavowed under 
the pointed terms of a moji dangerous down^ 

fall. 
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fall^ leading to dejperation^ or unclean living. 
And how it is poflible to hold an abfolute 
cleftioD, without mixing with it the doc- 
trine of reprobation, is npt eafy to con« 
ceive. Yet ftill, as if the articlc,^ in the 
matter of eledtion, had gone too far, it 
concludes with afferting, that we muji re^ 
ceive God's promifeSf infucb wife as they be 
generally Jet forth in holy fcripture. So 
that, in fad):, the article, fairly analyzed, 
feems to afTert nothing, after all its cir- 
cumlocution, but that the dodfcrine of re- 
probation is very pernicious ; and that as 
to God*s eledtion, and promifes, whatever 
may be faid about them, we muft refotve 
all at laft into a belief of what is generally 
faid in fcripture. 

But whatever imperfediions the articles 
may really have ; they have been charged 
with many, which they certainly have not. 
Of one very great inftance of difingenuity 
I cannot forbear taking notice. It is con- 
tained in a celebrated writer on Englifh 
hiftory, whofe acrimony on all occalions, 
in which religion is concerned, I have al- 
ready remarked • After throwing out many 

fevere 
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Avere things againft the fpirit of the refor- 
merjs at this time, and giving his reader an 
ideal of the articles , which archbifhop 
Cranmer now cooipojfed, ** Care, fays 
*^ he, is taken to inculcate not only, that 
•* no heathen, however virtuous, can ef- 
^* cape an endlefs flate of the mod exqui-^ 
** fite mifery i but ^Ifo, th^t any one who 
prefumes to maintain, that a pagan can 
poffibly be favcd, is himfelf expofed to 
«' the penalty of eternal perdition*." 

The itrticic .aili»de;d to in this paiTagr^ 
he tdls us, is the lilth. Now the truth 
of the matter isi that thi^ article has no« 
lihing at all to do with the heathen worlds 
dither here, or hereafter^ hi docis aot in 
any (hape even hint at them. The early 
reformers moft probably fuppofcd, as aU 
charitable chrifttaos ido now, that the hea^ 
ihen world wcne as much the obje<^ of 
<}rod's mercy, as chriiliaii$ thcinfelv^s; and 
that Chrift, who is called the Umbjlainr 
from the foundation of the ^morldt died for 
ibeir ^ns, as well as our^ : The artide 
barely aiferts, that no religion can promife 

• Hume'c hiffl, 410, Vol, Itl. p. 334^ Jtft. edhi^on* 

falvation 
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falvation to mankind, except the chrifttan t 
which is fo far from .danuiio^ pagans^ 
that it virtually implies^ Chrift died for 
them, as well as for us*' ' 
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Nor was this good prelate fo in* 
tirely ingroffed by his cares for the general 
vsrelfere of the church, as not to pay a clofe 
Attention to the particular affairs df his 
own province. He made himfelf well 
acquainted with the charadors of all the 
clergy in his dtiftri£t> His vifitattons were 
mot things of courfe ; but %j\& fcrutinies 
Into the fbite of minifber s> and their pa^*- 
rifhes. In difpofing of his benefices, he 
endeavoured, as much as he could, to fuit 
the paftor to his flock. After his death 
was founds among his papers, a lift of feve« 
ral towns thus indorfed: Memorandum ^ tbeje 
towns to have learned minijiers. In thefe 
places, it is probable, he knew the peo- 
ple were more ^han commonly addided to 

popery; 
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)3opery : or that they had gotten among 
them fome popifh priefts of more than or^ 
dinary fubtlety, who had mifled them* 

He was Very exad alfo in the sefidenct 
of the clergy ; and granted difp^^iations 
with caution. He had a AriGt eye alfd dii 
their doctrine* To feme he recomniended 
the homilies i and to others proper topics 
^r their difcourfe^. 

He htmfelf alfo preached often , where- ^ 
ever he viiited. In his fermons pe the 
people he was very plain and inftq;i<fii?e i 
infifting chiefly on the eflTentials of chrif- . 
tianityv In his fermons at court> i^ on 
public occafions^ he would declaim^ with 
great freedom and fpirit^ againft the 
reigning vices of the tiihes. His idea> 
however juft> feems to have beeii> that 
the lower orders wanted principles more 
than praftice; and the higher^ practice 
more than principles^ 

Sir Richard Morrifon» A gentleman 
who had been much employed in embaf- 
fies abroad, both under Henry the eighth 
and Edward the fixth, gives us this cha- 
radler of the archbi(hop's fermons, of 
which he was a frequent auditor. . •* The 

M ^* fub* 
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•* fubjefts of his fermons, for the moft 
** part, were, from whence falvation is to 
** be fetched ; and on whom the confi- 
<* dence of man ought to lean. They 
** infifted much on dodrines of faith, and 
** works ; and taught what the fruits of 
«* faith werfe ; and what place was tp be 
*^ given to works. They inftrufted men 
** in the duties they owed their neigh- 
*^ hour 5 and that every one was our 
** n^ghbour, to whom we might anyway 
** iJq \gQod. They declared, what men 
** ought to think of themfelves, after they 
** had .done all ; and laftly, whjit promifes 
** Chrift hath made; and who they are, 
*' to whom he will make them good. 
•* Thus he brought in the true preaching 
** of the gofpel, altogether different from 
** the ordinary way of preaching in thofe 
** days, which was to treat concerning 
^« faints — to tell legendary tales of them — 
** and to report miracles wrought for the 
** confirmation of tranfubftantiation and 
'^ other popifh corruptions. And fuch a 
*' heat of conviAion accompanied his fer- 
" mons, that the people departed from 
*' them with minds poffeft of a great ha- 

** tred 
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*^ tred of vice; and burning with a defire 
*• of virtue." 

Biihop Burnet alfo» who had feeh the 
greateft part of a fermon^ which the arch- 
biihop had preached at court, oa a fail 
day, in the year 1 549^ tells us, that ** it 
** is a very plain> impartial difcourfe ; 
** without any fhe^ of learning, or con* 
•* ceits of wit. He feverely expoftulates, 
^* in the name of God, with his hearers 
^' for their ill lives^ their blafphemies^ 
. 'f adulteries, mutual hatred, oppreflion, 
*^ and contempt of the gofpel ; and com«^ 
^' plains of the flacknefs of government in 
*' punifhing thefe fins; by which it be- 
«* came, in fome fort, guilty of them/'—* 
From this account of the archbifhop's 
preaching, it feems, that whatever fpecu-^ 
lative opiilions he might hold> no man 
could have a jufter idea of the great truths 
of the gofpel ; nor of thofe topics, on 
which its minifters ought chiefly to infift; 



Nor did his own diocefe alon6 ingrofs 
his care. His advice was generally taken 
in filling up vacant fees in his province. 
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He lived> of coyrfe^ hatrmoniooily with 
all his bifliops ; and was focondtd hj 
them in all his fchemes of reformation. 
He recommended nothing more ferionfly 
to them^ than to examine candidates for 
hoiy orders with the greateft care ; and io 
follow the apoftle's advice in /ajfmg hands 
JiuidenJy on no man. 

It was common at that time^ when anj 
fee became yacant, for every conrtier to 
be on the watch to procure fbme rich 
grant out of its temporalities. The arch* 
biihop was as watchful on the other fide ; 
and when any fcheme of this kind wa^ on 
foot^ he was generally fuccefsfol in tra- 
veriing it. 

He was commonly confulted alfo in 
the choice of Irifh bifhops. We have 
many of his recommendations Aill extant. 
*' The foremofly (fays he^ on an occafion 
" of this kind*) of thofe, I propofe> is 
*/ Mr. Whitebread of Hadby , whom I 
'* take, for his good knowledge, fpecial 
** honcfty, fervent zeal, and polite wif- 
^:* dom, to be moft mote. Next to him 
** Mr. Richard Turner, who befidcs that 

^* he is witty* and merry withal ; (qua- 

" lities 
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** Ktles not unbeooming the gravity of a 
clergyman, if they be difcretely vied) 
has iiothing more at heart than Jefus 
^* Chtift, and his religion j and in lively 
^* preaching of the word declareth fuch 
^' diligence^ faithfulnefs, and wifdotn, 
^^ a8 for the fame defervedi much ccmi-i 
*' mendation. There is alfo one Mr. 
** Whitacre, a man both wife, and well 
** learned, chaplain to the bifliop of Win- 
** chefter, very mete for that office ; if 
** he might be perfuaded to take it upon 
•• him/' 



Nor did the good primate confine hi$ 
cares even to thofe of bis own country : 
he extended them to the reformers of all 
nations, French, Dutch» Italians, and 
Spaniards, who had fled to England on 
acconnt of religion. To him they all 
applied for that affi (lance, which he rea- 
dily afforded. He was at great paina in 
forming them into different focieties ; and 
in procuring churches and Httle eftablifb-^' 
ments for them ; in which, without any 
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reftraint, they chofe their own paftors^ 
aod united in their own mode of worfliip. 
This kindnefs was afterwards remem^ 
bered : and when England became a per- 
fecuted country, contributed not ai little 
to procure for its refugees, in many- 
places, that generous treatment, which iti 
had once afforded. 
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After a fuccefsful adminiftratien» 
the protedlor Somerfet, unhappily afTum- 
ing too much confequence, expofed him- 
fclf to an envious party, which had long 
been collefting againft him. It was 
formed under the machinations of the 
Earl of Warwick, afterward^ duke of 
Northumberland ; a man totally unprin* 
cipled ; guided only by his ambition ; and 
equally verfed in the arts of attaching a 
party, and fupplanting a rival. All the 
protedor's friends, one after another, he 
drew from him by fpecious pretences; 

and 
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and when he made his firft grand move- 
ment in the feceflion to Ely houfe^ he 
had the pleafure to look round the alTem- 
blyt and fee, that fcarce one man of con- 
fequience was abfent, except the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. 

Him no arts of fcduftion could allure. 
He knew Northumberland's bad defigns ; 
and Somerfet's honed meanings. Each 
had ambition : but while that of Somerfet 
was gratified with a few trivial trappings, 
Northumberland's dark fchemes threat- 
ened ruin to the empire. 

Nor was the primate merely neutral in 
this affair. He wrote to the feditious 
chiefs at Ely-houfe with fuch a fpirit, as 
fhook their refolutions ; and would have 
broken the confederacy, had it been 
headed by a lefs daring leader, than the 
duke of Northumberland. It appears 
from the primate's letter, that he was 
more intimately acquainted with thofe 
fecret fprings, which governed their 
motions, than they could have wiihedj^ 
or fuppofed. 

But altho the primate's remonftrance 
probably checked Northumberland's de- 
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^gm, as his ^ttt mamoeoyres fedm 
dcntly marked with irrefolution ; yet he 
gave way only to attack with greater 
vigour : And, in the end, SomeFfet, 
tho allied to the erown, flbrouded hy 
the afFeftion of his prince^ the favour 
©f the people, and his own innocence,! 
Was unable to grapple with the pernicious 
arts of this fubtle rivil ; and was brought 
to the fcafFold for the foibles, and inae-^ 
curacies of his lifcj^ which were magnified 
into crimeSt 



After the duke of Somerfet's death, th4 
archbifhop had no weight in public af-^ 
fairs. Northumberland was as tittle the 
patron of religion, as be had hither-> 
to been of ptiblic peace ; and tho he 
found it convenient to make proteftantifm 
his profeffion; yet all men knew, that^r 
neither it, nor any fpecies of religion,^ 
had poiFeffion of his heart. 

The archbifhop and -he were never on 
terms. Often would Cecil fay, *« Your 
^' grace muft temporisse with this man» 
^< or we fliall do nothing/' As often 

would 
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would the priozKate anfwer, *^ He would 
<< endeavour to do his utmc^/" But thd 
integrity of his heart generally faltered in 
the attempt. 

It was a dkfBcuU matter indeed^ to keep 
terms with Northumberland. . The arch-* 
hiihop had every reafon to thiak hin:> as 
much his own private enemy, as the 
enemy of the public* The ears of th« 
young king were continually befet with the 
juke's iniinuations : and tho Edward was 
not forward in liftening to any Aories 
againft the primate ; yet enough was faid 
to weaken all the counfels, and defeat all 
the plans, which he propofed. 

Among the many mortifications^ which 
he met with from Northumberland^ it 
went neareft his heart tp fee the little 
care, that was taken in filling vacant. fees, 
an4 other great benefices of the church* 
His own recommendations of proper peir-* 
fons had little weight ; and he was grieved 
to find all thofe low interefts prevailing, 
which would of courfe introduce great in*- 
difiTerence among the miniilers of religion* 
It was the coni^t endeavour of Nop^ 
thumberland to keep the king, as little as 

poffible 
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pofiible acquainted with bufinefs of every 
kind; and as much out of the way of 
thofe» who were likely to give him infor- 
mation • Among all the old miniilers^ 
none but Cecil had accefs to the cabinet— 
Cecil, whofe courtly arts carried him to 
the very limits of fincerity — perhaps ra- 
ther beyond them. With him the arch- 
biihop intrufted a lift of fuch perfons, as 
he thought moft proper to fucceed to an^ 
vacancy; and the wary minifter^ by ob- 
ferving opportunities^ obtained prefer-* 
ment for many of them. 



The laft affair of a public nature, in 
which thearchbi(hop was engaged, during 
this (hort reign, was the exclufion of the 
princefs Mary, in favour of Lady Jane 
Grey. Friend as he was to the reforma- 
tion, he oppofed this violent meafure 
with all his might; and pleaded the oath 
he had taken in favour of the princefs. 
The whole power of Northumberland had 
no weight with him. The king himfelf, 
who had been wrought into a thorough 
convidtion of the utility of excluding his 

lifter. 
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fifter^ afTailed him with every argument^ 
that tendernefs^ and affedtion could fug-* 
geft. The primate's conftancy at length 
gave way; and he confented to hear the' 
matter explained by thejudgesof the realm. 
The judges of the realm with great learn* 
ing fhewed him^ that his late oath could 
not lawfully bind him. The arch bi (hop 
modeftly profefTed his ignorance of law; 
and took a new one : while the friends of 
his memory wi(h they had any veil to 
throw over his condud: in this difcredita**- 
ble affair; which became afterwards in^ 
deed a fource of the deepefl afflidtion to 
himfelf* 



Northumberland's great plan was now 
matured. The king^ who had thus far 
been an inftrument^ became^ from this 
tirne^ an incumbrance; and was laid aiide 
with as little ceremony^ as if he had heen 
an ador in a drama. Thus at lead run 
the fufpicions of hi (lory. 



The 
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The king's death was a very fincere 
affli£bion to the archbifhop, not only as a 
public calamity; but as a private lofs^ 
The archbishop was his godfather, and 
loved him with a parent's af^(Sion ; and: 
tho his high ftation would not ^Uov^ 
him to take any part in the prince's educa-* 
tion, yet Chekcj and all hi$ other tutors^ 
thought themfelved in fpoie degree ac* 
countable to the arcbbiihop y and ufed to 
acquaint \xva\ with the progrefii of their 
royal pupil« We have a letter frona Dr* 
Cox ftill preferved ; in which he tells t^ie' 
archbifhop, in the language of the times, 
** that the prince difcovcred great to\;^ard- 
^ nefs, and all faonefl qualities : that he 
^ fhouid be taken as a fingular gift of 
** God: that be r^d Cato, Viveis, and 
^ '^iy^y and that he conned very plea« 
** fantly." 

Erafraus's character of hin> is rather 
curious. Erafmus fcems to have knowa 
little more, than that he was a very 
modefl boy. But as he was a king like- 
wife^ the panegyrifl thought it proper to 

cloath 
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cloath his fentiment (for he had but one) 
in great pQmp» and variety of expreffion. 
" SeneXi juvems coilvi<$u^ fadus funfi 
** Qielior^ ac fobrietateoit temperaatiam 
*^ verecundiam» linguse moderationem> 
'* modc(liam> pudicitiam, integritatem» 
<^ quam juvenis a fene difcere debuerat^ a 
•* juvene fenex didici/' 



SECT. XXI. 



After the death of Edward^ which 
happened in the fummer of the year 1553* 
we find the archbifliop engaged in all the 
irrefolute meafures^ fucceedlng that pe« 
riodj till the fettleoient of Mary. With 
the comoiencement of her reign hia 
troubles began. 



When he obferved the turn^ which 
were likely to take, one of the firft 
things he did, was to order his ftewatrd to 
pay every farthing that he owed; iaying, 

^* In 
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*• In a fliort time perhaps we may not b* 
** able.'* When the accounts and receipts 
were brought to him, ** I thank God, 
*' faid he, I am now mine own man ; and 
** with God's help am able to anfwer all 
•* the world, and all wordly adverfities.'^ 



He was fxrH aflaulted, as is uiilal, by 
calumny, and inveftive. A thoufand 
ilories were propagated; which were 
founded commonly on fome little known 
circumftance, or occurrence; and half the 
ilory being true, gave a degree of credit 
to the other half, which was falfei Many 
of thefe reports he fufFered to die away 
unnoticed ; leaving his life and actions to 
confute them. But one, which concerned 
the interefts of religion, he thought it 
proper to obviate in a public manner. 
The affair was this. 

Mafs, it feems, had been faid in th« 
cathedral chnrch of Canterbury by fome 
jealous prieft, immediately on the change 
of government ; and the report ran, that 
it had been done by * the archbifliop's 
order : as indeed, bef^e any thing ly^f 

legally 
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kgally altered, it could not well be fup* 
pofed otherwife. Many people believed 
it, who were much hurt with it; and the 
primate was furprized to find, with what 
malicious expedition a ilory, (q wholly 
oppofite to the character he had ever 
maintained, could circulate not only 
among his enemies, but among his 
friends. 

He determined therefore to flop it ; and 
immeaiately drew up, and publifhed, a 
tleclaration, in which he exprefled his 
abhorrence of the mafs as a fpecies of 
idolatry-^^and profefled his intire appro- 
bation of all the changes, that had been 
made in the lafl reign. This paper was 
confideredi by the advocates for reformat 
tion, as an inflance of true chriflian for>- 
titude, well becoming the firfl proteflant 
ccclefiaflic. By worldly men, it was 
looked on as a piece of indifcrete, and 
intemperate zeal*. 

It was however more than the temper of 
the^ government could bear. THe arch- 

* " It was by his own indifcrete zeal, that he brought 
'* on himielf the firft violence, and perfecution.'* 

Humes's reign of Mar/, Chap. I* 

bifhop 
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bifhop was called before the Star-chambef^ 
fevercly qucftioiied^ ahd thrown into tht 
Tower* The objcdlcd crime was treafon t 
btit fats late bold declaration had» at leaft^ 
precipitated the meafttre. The parlia* 
tnent noade no difficulty in attainting him $ 
and indeed his compliance in the afiair of 
Lady Jane was a very juftifiable foUnda^ 
tion for an attainder. 

This was a meafure^ which was little 
i^xpdStod by the archbiffaop ; and touched 
httn nearer than any thing could hzxt 
done. If he had fu^Teted for his do&rines^ 
he might have had the comfort of a good 
confciente ; but to fufier as an evil-ifoer^ 
was a mortification he could not bcar« 

It was true> indeed^ that the queen had 
fotdon^d many, who were mottt con- 
cerned in the late fettlement of thecro^n 
in favour of Lady Jane, than he had faeelii 
Few indeed, who were at all obnoxtouls, 
could be lefs fo : and his fervices to Mary, 
in the time of hdr father^ which were fre- 
.quent, aad didntenefted^ deferred furelf a 
grateful remembrahce. But his remon- 
ftrances, tho couched in the humbleft, 
and moft penitent language, had for fome 

time, 
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time^ no effe£t« At length however he 
obtained his pardon; moft probably be- 
caufe it was more agreeable to the genius 
of the government, that he fhould fuffer 
for herefy, than for treafon. On the 
former pretence, he was ftill confined. 

He might however have avoided quef- 
tion either on one account, or the other 5 
if he could have prevailed with himfelf to 
leave the kingdom ^ as many church-men 
had done. Even after his imprifonment, 
he might probably have found the means 
of an efcape^ Some indeed imagined, it 
was what his greateil enemies defired, as 
the eafieft means of getting the difpofal of 
the fee of Canterbury. But, from the 
beginning, he never would think of flight; 
and all the perfuafions and tears of his 
friends were ineflfe<£lual. *^ Had I been 
** in any other flation, (he would fay) ex- 
^^ cept this, in which Providence hath 
^' placed me, I fhould certainly have fled. 
** I approve the flight of others. If we 
•' are perfecuted in one city, we arc au- 
thorized to fly to another. But I am 
the only perfon in the kingdom, who 
*^ cannot do it with decency. I have had 

N the 
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•' the principal hand in all the changes of 
** the iaft reign, and I cannot, without 
•* great impropriety, avoid appearing in 
** their defence." 



The gloomy temper of the government, 
in the mean while, became wholly ap- 
parent. So much violence attended every 
proceeding, in which religion was con- 
cerned, that it was eafy to forefee, no 
meafures either of charity, or of decency, 
would be obferved. The queen delighted 
in bein^ called a virgin fent from heaven 
to revenge . the caufe of God. Under 
fuch a title nothing but bigotry, fuper- 
ilition, and all their dire effeds, could be 
expedted. 

How well Gardiner, who was her 
chief minifler, was qualified to corredl 
the fternnefs of her temper/ may be con- 
ceived from an anecdote, ilill preferved 
among the grofs improprieties of thofc 
times. His almoner going one day to the 
Fleet-prifoii, then full of proteftants, 
with a bafket of bread from the bifhop, 
forbad the keeper, at his peril, to give 

one 
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one morfel of it to any of the heretics : If 
you do> added he, v my Lord will cor^ 
*' tainly do you Ibme &rewd turn/' 



Higorous however as Mary lyas in the 
afiairs of religion^ in ftate matters fhe was 
lenient enough. No blood was ^ed, hut 
of thoie^ whofe o&nces placed them 
clearly beyond mercy. 

The duke of Northumberlahd was the 
iirft vidim; than whom no man ever 
fufiered more unlamented* 

The archJ>ilhop had tl>e (fitiji^adlion to 
hear that his friend Sir Thomas Palmer^ 
died in the proteftant faith; tho he had 
been perfiiadfidy mfh o^r fUje*.prifoners^ 
to.hear.mai^. 

Palmer was one of the bed bred mea of 
(die age^ in which he. lived. To hj^s ac- 
comptiihmentSy botKnaturialandacqifired, 
he had added the advantages of foreign 
travel; which was rare in thofe days. 
His youth liad been fpent with too muph 
licence ; and he had been greatly mifled 
by the infidious arts of Northumberland: 
hut in other refpeds he was w.ell efleemed ; 

N 2 and 
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and in his latter life efpccially feems to 
have added the virtues of a chriflian to the 
accomplifhments of a gentleman. ^^ I 
'* have learned more (faid he, as he flood 
^^ on the fcaifold) in a dark corner of the 
** Tower, than in travelling round Eu- 
«• rope." Then walking up to the ax^ 
Hained with the blood of Northumberland^ 
who had juft fuiFered, ** I thank God^ 
^^ faid he, I am not afraid to die/' 



SECT. XXIL 



While this fcene of blood was 
afting, the archbiihop continued in the 
Tower, flill uhmolefted. The lenity of 
the government towards him, was matter 
of general furprize ; as the public com-^ 
monly fuppofed he would have been the 
firfl: vidim. But many things remained 
yet to be adjufted. The great point how- 
iever was to give a triumph to popery in a 
public difputation. 

In 
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In the year 15539 a convocation met at 
St. Paul's, by the queen's order, to fettle 
the do£trine of the real prefence by a fair, 
and candid difquifition. Wefton, dean 
of Weftminftcr, was chofen prolocutor. 
A few articles vere propofed for fub- 
fcription : and the difputation was ad- 
journed jto Oxford; where it was in- 
tended, that the three bifhops, Crann^ieri' 
Ridley, and Latimer, fhould enter the 
lifts with a fcled: body of popifh dif- 
putants. 

Thefe fellow-fufFcrers were all at that 
time, confined together in a fmall apart- 
ment in the Tower. Their ftraitened 
accommodations however were amply 
made up to them by the comfort of each 
other's company. They carried their 
bibles with them ; and on thefe they em- 
ployed their prifon hours ; fortifying their 
faith, and extracting topics of confolation. 
Thefe are the fcenes, in which we are to 
look for the triumphs of religion. Where 
its great principles are firmly rooted in the , 
heart, human joys, and human griefs, 
and human fears, are t^ial things., 

N 3 The 
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The donvocation had bdcn adjourned 
to the end of the year 1553 : biit the fc-t 
veral members of it did not meet at Ox- 
ford, till the following April, There 
alfo^ at the fame time, the three bifhops 

" were carried by the lord Willilms of 
Thame. 

'From their treatment, on this occa*« 
fion, it was eafy to forcfee, what mea-» 
fures, they were likely to expeft. fhey 
had hitherto been confined,, it is true> in 
a very narrow compafs ; but as the Tower 
Was then crouded with prifoners, b?tter 

; accommodations could not well be allow- 
ed. In other refpc€ls however they had 
received marks of attention. What they 
wanted, had been readily furnifhed ^ and 
their own fervants were fufFered i\^ attend 
theni. 

But a^ foon as this new meafure took 
placfei they experienced a difFereht trfeat-^ 
iheht* The little baggi^e they hkd> was 
ftdpped: their fervants were difcharged: 
they were coftdiided to Oxford with ig- 
nominy ; 
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nominy ; and were thrown into the com* 
mon jaiL 



The time appointed for the grand dlf- 
putation at , length arrived. Delegates 
from both univerlities joined the meih- 
ber§ of convocation ; and the whole body, 
to the number of thirty- three, affembled 
at St, Mary's church.. There being 
drefTed in their academical robes, they 
feated themfelves in great ftate, around 
tlie high altar, and the archbifhop wad 
fcnt for« He was brought into the 
church by the mayor, and bailiffs, under 
the guard of a company of bill men. 
They who had known him in his better 
days, iaw him now greatly changed, 
iniflead of that glow of health upon his 
cheek ; that briik* and adive ftep, which 
fliewed the vigour of his conftitution ; he 
was now become, through iU-ufage, and 
coni^nemeaty a pale^ infeebkd old man. 
Clad in a plain habit, with a iiafF in hiis 
Hand ; he came forward through an open- 
ing in the croud, paying the prolocutor, 

N 4 and 
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and his affciTors, great rcfpcdt. They 
offered him a feat : but he declined it. 

The prolocutor then addreffed him, on 
the happinefs of religious unity ; and told 
him, the intention of the prefcnt meeting 
was to draw him if pofTible, again to the 
church. ** Thefe articles, (faid he, hold- 
•* ing out a paper), were agreed on by con-» 
«< vocation, which, we hope, you will 
•^ have no objeftion to fubfcribe.*' 

The archbifliop, receiving the paper^p 
joined the prolocutor in a moft ardent wi(h 
for chriflian unity; when it could be obr 
tained, he faid, with a good confcience. 

Having read the articles, which con- 
tained the doctrine of the real prefence, 
drawn up, according to the deter6iinatioix 
of the church of Rome; he ihook his 
head, and faid, he feared that paper 
would not afford a fufficient foundation 
for the religious unity, which all fo much 
defired. He offered however, if the 
paper were left in his hands, to give a 
fuller anfwer to it by the next morning. 
This was permitted. At the fame time, 
it was agreed, that each point of differ- 
ence 
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cnce (hould afterwards be the fubjedl of a 
regular difputation. 

On the next day, which was Sunday, 
the archbifhop declared in writing, his 
fenfe of the articles ; and the Monday 
following was appointed to difcufs the 
queftions, on which the two parties dif- 
fered. 



I mean not however here to enter into a 
detail of this difputation ; which was car^ 
ried into great length; and at this day 
would be tedious, uninterefting, and un«^ 
inftrudlive. Neither archbifhop Cran- 
mer, nor bi(hop Ridley, I think, afted 
with fo much propriety on this occafion, 
as bifliop Latimer; The papifts, it feems^ 
pufhed them with the authority of the 
fathers ; fome of Whom talk of the facra- 
ment of the Lord's fupper in a language, 
to fpeak flightly of it, uncommonly figu- 
rative. Cranmer and Ridley not caring to 
deny fo refpedable an authority, feem to 
have been at a lofs how to evade it : while 
Latimer with more chriflian fimplicity, 
rid himfelf of the difficulty at once; " I 

'' lay 
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*' lay no flrefs on the fathers, faid he^ ex- 
*' cept when they lay aftrefs on fcripture/* 
At the clofe of the difputation the arch- 
bifliop complained greatly of the Oiortnefs 
of the time allowed for difcufling a fub« 
je£t of fiich importance : and wifhed alfo, 
tliat he might be allowed to oppofe, as 
well as to anfwer; which was abfolutely 
necefTary, he faid, in a fair difcufHon of 
a queftion. But he was not heard on 
either of thefe points: from which, he 
obferved^ it . evidently appeared, that no* 
thing l^fs was intended^ than a fair iri« 
veftigation of truths 



But in whatever light the arguments of 
thefe proteftant bifhops may appear at this 
day, their chriftian fortitude will ever be 
admired. In their oWn times it was 
thought matter of great rejoicing, and 
chriftian triumph. Sdon after the difpu* 
tation w;a8 over, the three bifhops receiv- 
fid the following fpirited letter from Dr. 
Taylor, in the name of all their fuffering 
brethren. 

'' Right 
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«* Right reverend fathers in the Lord^ 

♦* I wiih you to enjoy continuilly God'^ 

«* grace and peace through Jefus Chrift. 

'« And God be praifed for this your moft 

** excellent promotion, which ye are cal- 

^ led unto at prcfent ; that is, that yfe 

«* are counted worthy to be allowed am6bg 

** the number of Chrift's records, and 

«* witneffcs. England hath had but Jt 

<* very few learned bi(hops, that wbuld 

^« ftick to Chrift ad ignem. Once again I 

" thank God heartily in Chrift for yout 

" moft happy onfel, rttoft valilant proceed- 

'« ing, moft conftant fufFering of all fuch 

«* infamiies, hiffings, clappings, tauiits, 

*' open rebukes, lofs of living, and liber- 

** ty, for the defence of God's caufe^ 

** truth, and glory, I cannot utter with 

«* pen how I rejoice in ihy heart for yoii 

^^ three fuch captains in the foVeward^ 

*« tinder Chrift's crofs, in fuch a ikitmiifa 

<* when not only one ot two of out* dear 

<< Redideaier's ftrotig holds are beliegdd ; 

<^ but ail hf^ chief taftles, ordained for 

«* out* fafeguard, are traiteroufly itnpug- 

*« ned. This ybur entfcrprize, in thft 

** fight of all that be in heaven ; and of 

^^all 
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** all God's people on earth, is moft plca- 
** fant to behold. This is another fort of 
** nobility, than to be in the forefront in 
** worldly warfares. For God's fake pray 
*^ for us, for we fail not daily to. pray for 
** you. We are ftronger, and ftronger 
*« in the Lord ; His name be praifed ! 
<< And we doubt not, hut ye be fo ia 
** Chrift's own fweet fchool. Heaven is 
<* all ; and wholly of our fide. Therefore 
<^ gaudete in Domino fempers & iterum 
<^ gaudete, & exultate. 

" Your aflured in Chrift, 

«* Rowland Taylor.' • 
On the 20th of April 1554, the arch- 
bifhop was condemned. From that time, 
a more rigorous treatment, than he had 
yet experienced, took place. It is faid, 
he was fcarcc allowed the neceffarics of 
life; tho it is probable fuch accounts 
may be exaggerated. His wants however 
could not be well anfwered, if we may 
judge froni an anecdote ftill preferved; 
which informs us that he received with 
great thankfulnefs, a fmall fupply of linen, 
fent him privately by a friend in London. 

On 
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On the nth pf November following^ 
a new parliament niet ; which the prote<- 
Aants of thofe times fuppofed^ was made 
pliant by Spanish gold. But there is no 
occafion for the furmifc-; parliaments in 
thofe days had little idea of oppofing the 
inclinations of the court. 

By this parliament the pope^s legate 
was invited into England : and on his ar- 
rival » the nation was reconciled in form 
to the holy fee ; the legate abfolving all 
the perjuries^ fcifms^ and herefies, of 
which the parliament, and the convocation 
had been guilty. 

After this, religious affairs were mo- 
delled. The latin fervice was reflored; 
the ufe of the fcriptures abrogated ; and 
popifh priefts appeared in public with that 
confequence, which the government al- 
lowed. Bifhop Ridley, charadlerizing 
the times, fays Fapifmus apud nos uhiq-, in 
plenofuo antiquo robore regnat. 

Among other inftances of popi(h zeal, 
the archbiOiop was informed, that his 
book on the facrament had been publicly 
burnt^ «* Ah ! faid he, they have ho- 
*• noured it more than it dcfervcd : I hear 

*« they 
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J^» they bornt it with the new teftament/* 
And indeed this wa$ the fa<9:: for they 
burnt at the fame time^ thektetranllation 
of the teftament ^ on the pretence that it 
Was fpuridus* 



The convocation in the mean time pe^ 
titioned for a revival of the fanguinary 
laws. They had already been anticipated 5 
and ieveral proteAants had been put to 
deaths without any colour of juftice 3 and 
when a member of the convoc{ttion> with 
more candour than his brethren^ obferved^ 
that the proceedings againft thefe people 
could not be juftified, ** Why then, faid 
*^ the prolocutor tauntingly^ let their 
•* friends fue for redrefs."-^ — ^l^iAs pan- 



liament however put things on a diligent 
eftablifhment ; and the favourers of per^- 
fccution were now allowed legally to fol- 
low their inclinations. 
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SECT. XXIIL 



While the proteftairt fufFercrs were 
lingering in various prifons, a very uniea-. 
fonabk'' difpute got footing among fome 
of the warmed of thom^ on the arduous 
fubjcd: of free-will, and predelftination. 
It was carried on with fuch animofity, 
that confcilions were drawn up on both 
fides i and figned by numbers, who wera 
at that time even under fen tence of death. 
Each party clamoured loud, that their 
antagonifls were likely to do more harm 
in the chriftian world, than the papids 
themfelves ; in as much as their opinions 
were as bad, and their example much 
better. Nay to fuch a height of phrenzy 
did their contentions run, that the keeper 
of the Marfhalfea was often^ obliged to 
feparate them. 

During the courfe of this ill-timed 
controverfy, the arcHbifhop v\ras applied 
to, for his' countenance, by the predefti- 

narians. 
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narians^ to whofe tenets he was thought 
mod inclined. But the prudent primate 
difcountenanced both parties^ as much as 
he could ^ confidering, no doubts fuch 
controverfies to be efpecially ill-judged 
among dying men. 

Nor were the endeavours of others 
- wanting to calm the rage of this offenfive 
zeal. Many of their more moderate bre- 
thren endeavoured to fet before them the 
impropriety of their behaviour : and one 
of them put the matter in a very ftrong 
light : «' There fliould be no more bitter- 
** nefs, faid he, in a chriftian contro- 
•* verfy, than in a love letter." Philpot, 
afterwards an eminent martyr, wrote a 
very pathetic difluafive to them on this 
fubjefl ; exhorting them ^' to meet each 
** other with the kifs of charity — to reach 
** out chearfully the hand of peace — to 
** take 6p their crofs together, and afcend 
•* mount Calvary with hearts full of bc- 
** nevolence.'* 

I give a detail of this ftrange difpute, 
both as a curious, anecdote of human na- 
ture, and as a very inftrudlive leflbn. If 
a fpeculative opinion could faften with fo 

. much 
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Inuch violence, and produce fo much 
animofity, in the miiids of pious meni 
fuffering together in one commotx caafe, 
and evert in th6 article, as it were, of 
death— ^how cautious ought they to te oil 
polemical fubjefts, who ha\re perhaps lefs 
piety, who live at their cafe, and are not 
tierf by any of thcfe ftrong obligations td 
forbearance. 



While the Ehglifh proteitaiits iverd 
thus fuffering at home, fuch of them as 
had ^ the good fortune to efcape abroad^ 
enjoyed more repofc* Among the Lu-s- 
thetaxx5 indeed they met with fome unkind 
treatments Their Hbetal tenets^ with 
Fegard to the Lord's fupper, were very 
tlilgufting to thofe reformers, who ftill 
maintained the dodlrine of tranfubftantia- 
tiort. The leaders however of the Lu^ 
theran churches, particularly Melandlhon^ 
who was a man of candour and modera- 
tion, brought their hearers to a better 
temper ; and inftrudled the populace at 
Wefel, and Francford, where this inhof- 
|>it&ble difpofition chiefly appeared, that 

O altho 
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altho the EngliCh exiles might differ from 
them in a few points ; they were howerer 
embarked with them in the fame common 
caufe of religious liberty ; and ought cer* 
tainly to be treated as brethren. 

At Ba£l, John Fox defigncd, and al- 
moft finifhed his jiSls and monuments of the 
church. The induftry of this man is 
aftonifhing. He was principal corrector 
to one of the greateft printing houfes in 
Europe; that of Operin at BaiiL But 
notwithflanding his daily employment, 
he found' leifure to carry on this vaft 
work: and what is ftill more, tho he 
WAS not able to keep a fervant to do his 
menial offices, the whole was tranfcribed 
with his own hand. From a work of 
thi« kind, we are not led to expert any 
elegance : yet they who have examined 
this writer with moft accuracy, have ac- 
knowledged, that altho his zeal may have 
led him into fome exaggerated accounts, 
where he relics only on hearfay ; yet in all 
matters, where he appeals to authority, 
or record, he may be fully depended on. 

At Strafburgh, bifliop Jewel laid, the 
plan of his excellent Apology for the church 

If 
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^f 'England \ tho he did not finifh it till 

happier times a work, in which its 

many admirers .found it hard to fay, 
whether candour, and humanity; or ferife, 
learning, and a well-tempered zeal fof 
religion, were more confpicuous. 
. Here too William Turner, phyfician to 
the protedlor Somerfet, pubifhed a work, 
intitled, A difptnfatory of fpiritual phyfic^ 
It was levelled agaiqft the papifts ; and 
was written with a farcaftic vein of hu- 
moun Such fallies of wit and ridicule, 
tho rather below the dignity of fuffering 
religion^ ftrved however to divert the 
univerfal melancholy j which reigned at 
that time. Turner publifhed alio another 
work of the fame kind, which he called, 
TJbe hunting of the Romtjhfox. 

The celebrated Scotch reformer, John 
Knox, publifhed alfo, at this time,' an 
jexhortation to the people of England, 
fuited to their calamitous ftate. It 
abounds more with enthuiiafm, than 
manly fenfe. Knox had thus early put 
in his^ pretenfions to a prophetic fpirit, 
which flowed afterwards in more plentiful 
efTuiions from him* 

O 2 * SECT, 
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A full year bad now elapfcd, fince 
the archbifliop's difpiitation at Oxford^ 
and condemnation for hwefy. During 
this interval the Spirit of perfecution, 
Ivith a fiery fword in one hand, and a 
crofs in the other, was let loofe irt 
all its terrors* The progrefs however of 
this violent reign marks only the Almigh-^ 
ty*s ordinary mode of providence. When 
the chriftian religion was firft preached, 
the malice! of its enemies immediately 
arofe, as if to try, and prove it ^ and feal 
its truth by the blood of its martyrs. 
And now when religion was reftored, 
after £0 long an age of darknefs, the pro- 
vidence of God, feemed to direft in the 
fame manner that it fliould be purified and 
proved by perfccution* 

Among the numbers, at this time, 
who died for their religion, were the 
bifhops of London and Worcefter ; who 

were 
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were delivered over to the iecular arm 
under a, commifiion from Pole the cardi- 
nal-legate. 

As they were carried to the flake^ they 
paflcd under the window of the prifon^ 
in which the archbiihop was confined; 
and looked up for a parting view. ' The^ 
archbijGbop was engaged at that time, in a 
conference with a Spaniih friar ; but 
hearing a tumult in the ilreet, he came 
to the window. They were not yet out of 
iight« He juft lifted up his eyes and 
hands, and fent after the venerable fuf- 
ferers, a fervent ejaculation for God's 
dil}fiancein this laft great trial. 



More ceremony however was thought 
iieceflary in the primate's cafe, than had 
been ufed in theirs, Pole's authority 
was xu>t fufHcient. A commiilion there-^ 
fore was (ent for to Rome- 

I9 virtue of this commiiSon, the arch- 
biihop was convened before the bifhop of 
Gloucefter, to whom it was delegated, 
on the 1 2th of September, 1555. His 
}xoo\^ and opinions; his marriage, and 

O3 in- 
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invalion of the privileges of the fove^ 
reign pontiff, were all fummarily recapi- 
tulated ; and he was cited to appear at 
Rome in eighty days, and anfwcr for 
himfelf. As he did not appear in that 
time, he was declared contumacious; 
and acbmmifiion was difpatched to Eng- 
land^ to degrade, and deliver him over to 
the fecular arm. 

Many of our hii^orians exclaim loudly 
at the abfurdity of declaring him con- 
tumacious for not appearing at Rome; 
when it w^s well known, that, during 
the whole time, he was detained a prifoner 
at Oxford. And, no^ doubt, the thing 
bears the face of abfurdity. But it would 
be endlefs to cenfure, and deride, all the 
formalities of law, which are pertinaci- 
oufly retained in every country, after the 
real ufe hath expired. 

The ceremony of his degradation was 
performed by Thirlby bifhop of Ely. 

Thirlby, in Cranmer's better days, 
had been honoured with his particular 
friendfliip, and owed him many obliga* 
tions. Befidcs thofe of greater value, in 
the way of preferment, ** there was no- 

" thing 
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*' thing he was mafter of, (we are infor* 
•* med) which was not at Thirlby's com* 
** mand. Jewel, plate, inftrument, map, 
** horfe, or any thing elfe, tho a prefent 
** from the king, if his friend once took 
^« a fancy to it, the generous archbifhop 
** would immediately give it him. And 
** tho many times the doftor for civility's 
*^ fake would inftantly refufe it ; yet 
** Cranmer would fend it him the next 
*« day by a fpecial meflage. Infomuch 
♦* that it grew into a proverb, that Dr. 

** Thirlby*s commendation of any thing 
** to my lord of Canterbury, was a plain 
♦* winning or obtaining it.'* 

As this man therefore had long been 
fo much attached to the archbifhop, it 
was thought proper by his new friends, 
that he ihould give an extraordinary teft 
of his zeal. For this reafon the ceremony 
of the degradation was comoiitted to him. 
He had undertaken however too hard a 
taik. The mild benevolence of the pri- 
mate, which {hone fofth with great dig- 
nity, tho he flood drefl: in all the mock 
pageantry of canvas robes, ftruck the old 
apoftate to the heart. All the pail came 

04^ throb- 
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throbbing into kis breaft i aod a few 

repentant drops began to trickle down the 

furrows of his aged cheek* The arch-- 

bifhop gently exhorted him not to fuffer 

his private afFciSions to overpower his 

public. At length, one by one» the 

canvas trappings were taken oiFj atnidft 

the taunts, and exultations of Boniieri, 

bifliop of London, who was prefent ttt 

the ceremony. The archbiihop made 

fome hefitatiofi when they took his cro« 

9ier otit of his hands; aad appealed «s 

others had done, tQ the ncKt general 

(:ouncth 

Thus degraded, he was attired in a 
plain frieze^gown, the common habit of 
a yeoman at that time; and had, what 
was then called, a towns^tnans cap^ put 
\apon his head. In this garb, he was 
carried back to prifon i Bonner crying 
after him, *^ He is now no longer my lord ! 
^^ --^He is now no longer my lord T* 



Full of that indignation, which public 
wrongs, not private, infpired, he wrote a 
letter from his prifon to the queen; in 

which 
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.which he cxpoftulated with her for fink- 
ing the dignity of the crown of England 
to fuch a degree, as to have recourfe to 
foreigners fqr juftice on her own fubjed:s« 
He Ihewed her, with great force of rea- 
fon, the many inconveniences, which 
arofe from thus fubtnitting to a for-eign 
yoke ; and opened the defigns of the 
clergy, who had introduced, he told her, 
this llavery again, with the folc view of 
eflabliihing themfelves in their ancient 
jvidependent ilate. He put her in mind 
alfo of the oath fhe had taken to her own 
kingdom ; and of the oath which (he had 
taken to the pope; and begged her to 
coniider, whether there was not fomc 
contradi^ion between them. — He conr 
eluded with telling her, that he thought 
it his duty to ^enter his proteil againA the 
deAriuSive meafures, which her goverii- 
ment was then purfuing* 

This letter was carried to the queen by 
the bailiffs of Oxford. She immediately 
Jp^t it latQ the hands of ^ardiaal Pole; 
with wbmn flie feem^^ on all occaHoni^ 
to have left the difpofal of her confciei>ce. 
Pole in a letter, dated from St. ]^mc$*$, 

Nov* 
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Nov. 6, 1555, anfwcrcd it at full length* 
His very elaborate difcourfe on this occa- 
fion makes the 89th article of Mr. Strype'^s 
appendix* 



From the time of Cranmer*s degrada- 
tion, the behaviour of the popifli party 
towards him, was totally changed. Every 
one, who now approached him, put on 
an air of civility, and refpedl. Elegant 
entertainments were made for him. He 
was invited frequently by the dean of 
Chrifl-church to parties at bowls; an 
exercife, of which he had always been 
fond: and no liberty, or indulgence, 
which he could defire, was denied. Ih 
the midft of thefe amufements, he was 
given to underftand, that the queen was 
greatly difpofc ^ to fave him : but that 
fhe had often been heard to fay, flie 
-would either have Cranmer a catholic, or 
no Cranmer at all — that, in fhort, they 
were authorized in aiTuring him, that if 
he would only conform to the prefent 
changes in religion, he might, if he 
pleafed, aflume his former dignity— or, 

if 
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}f he declined that, he might enjoy a 
liberal pehfion in retirement. 

Among 4II (he infliances of diabolical 
cruelty we fcarce find a greater than this. 
The whole rage of the popifli party feemed 
to be centered againft (his upright man* 
His foul they had damned : his body they 
were determined to burn"; and to com- 
pleat their triumph, they wanted only to 
blaft his reputation. With this view, 
thefe wicked arts were put in pradicc 
figainfl him ; which fucceeded, alas ! too 
well. Cranmer, who was Jfufficiently 
grmed again (1: the utmofl rage a.nd malice 
of his open enemies, was drawn afide by 
the. dclufions of his falfe frieqds. After 
the confinement of a full year within the 
melancholy walls of a gloomy prifon, 
this fu4den return into focial commerce 
diiSpated the firm refolves of his foul. A 
love of life, which he had now well 
mailered, began infenfibly to grow upon 
him. A paper was offered him, import- 
ing his aiTent to the tenets of popery; and 
in an evil hour his better refolutions 
giving way, he figned the fatal fnare* 

SECT. 
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Cranmer's recantation was receivecf 
by the popifb party with joy beyond ex- 
preflion. It was immediately printed and 
pnbliihed j and their cruel work wanting 
BOW only Its laft finifliing ftrofce, a war- 
rant was expedited for hi^ execution, as 
foon as poffible: while he himfelf was 
yet kept ignorant of their purpofe. 

Some writers fay, that the recantation 
was publifhed unfairly j and a modern 
attempt has been made to invalidate that re- 
cantation, which the papifts fent abroad*. 

But even on a fuppofition this had been 
the cafe, as, in fome degree, it probably 
might, yet a very poor defence can be 
eflabliflied, on this ground. Cranmer 
certainly fubfcribed his affent to the tenets 
of popery in general terms: and unlcfe 
the zeal of his friends could rid his 
memory of that flain, it is of little con- 

• See Whiflon's enquiry into the evidence of arch* 
btfhvp Cranmer's recantation. 

fequence 
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fequence to fay, he did not fnhfctibt 
them tn the detail. A much better 
apology may be groaadcd on the weak- 
ncfs of human nature. They, who look 
into themfelves, muft pity him; and 
wi(h to throw over him the &irt$ of that 
tender veil> with which the great Friend 
of mankind once fkreened the infirmities 
of the well-intentioned: the jpirit *mai 
nj^ilUng^ but tbefiejh was i0eak. 

But no apology could vindicate him to 
himfelf. In bis own judgndwint, he was 
fully convi(3:cd. Inftead of that joy^ 
which gives ferenity:to the dying martyr i 
his breaft was a devoted prey to contri** 
tidn and woe«. A rescued life afforded 
him no comfort. He had never till now 
felt the power of his enemies « Stung 
with remorie and horror at what he had 
done, he confumed his days, and nights 
in anguifli. ** I have denied the faith t t 
•* ha'ue pierced my f elf through with many 
*^ Jbrrows *,'' were the melancholy notes, 
which took po^efiion of his mind; and 
nuig in his ears a conftant alarm ^ Then 
would recur, in a full tide of compunc- 
tion, the aggravating thoughts-— that he, 

who 
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who had been chiefly thftrumental it) 
bringing in the tru6 faith> (hould be 
among thofe^ who had deferted it — that 
he, who had been, fo long the leader of 
others, (hould noW fet them fo dreadful 
an example-^and that he, who had always 
been looked up to with refpedt> (hould at 
length be loft, and abandoned among the 
herd of apoftate$ ! 

Overwhelmed with grief, and per* 
plexity, whichever way he turned his 
eyes, he iawno ray of comfort left. Td 
perfevere in his recantation, was an in-i^ 
fupportable thought: to retract it^ was 
fcarce poflible. His paper was abroad id 
the world; and he himfelf was in the 
hands of men^ who could eafily prevent 
his publi{hing^ or fpeaking, any thing 
counter to it ; if they fhould fufpe£t he 
had fuch an intention* 



He had yet received no intimation of 
his death; tho it was now the 20th of 
March; and by the purport of the war- 
rant, he was to be executed the next day. 

That 
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That evening Dr. Cole, one of the 
heads of the popifh party, came to hin^i 
and from the infidious, and ambiguous 
difcourfe of this perfon, he had the firft 
intimation, tho yet no dired. one» of 
what his enemies intended. 

After Cole had left him, he fpent the re- 
maining part of the evening in drawing 
up a repentant fpeech, togethv with a 
full confeilion of his appdacy ; refolving 
to take the befl opportunity to fpeak or 
publiih it; which he fuppofed indeed the 
Aake would firft give him. But, beyond 
his expectation, a better was afforded* 



It was intended, that he fhould be 
carried immediately from prifon to the 
Aake; where a fermon was to be preached. 
But the morning of the appointed day 
being wet, and ftormy, the ceremony was 
performed under cover. 

About nine o'clock the lord Williams 
of Thame, attended by the magiftrates of 
Oxford, received him at the prifon-gate; 
and conveyed him to St. Mary's church ; 
where he found a crouded audience wait- 

ing 
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fflfg for hirttk— ^He was candadted ta aft 
elevated pkce> in public view, oppofite 
to the pulpit. 

He had fcarce time to fc4e<ft a moment 
on the dreadful fcerte, which Ite faw pre-* 
paring for him, when the vice-chancellor, 
and heads of hoUfes, with a rtutnerous 
train of doctors, and profcflbrs^ entered 
the church. Among them was Dr. CoIe> 
Who paying his refpefts to the vice-^ chan- 
cellor, afcended the pulpits 

Cole was a man of abilities^) afid wai 
confidcrcd, according to the mode of 
thofc times, as an elegant fcholar, Hb 
dircourfe indeed feems to have been aft 
excellent piece of oratory* 

After a proper preface, he fheWed the 
reafons^ why it was thought neceffary t6 
put the unhappy perfon before them to 
death, notwithftanding his recantatiom 
Oft this head he dwelt largely, and faid 
full as much, as fo bad a caufe could be 
fuppx)fed t6 bear. Then turfting to his 
audience, he very pathetically exhorted 
them to fear God, and tremble; taking 
occalion from the example before their 
eyes, to remind them of the inftability of 

all 
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all human things j and of the great duty of 
holding faji their prof ejjion without wavering. 
This venerable man, faid he, once a peer, 
aprivy-counfellor, an archbifhop^ and the 
fecond perfon in the realm^ renounced his 
faith, and is novr fallen below the loweft. 
He addrefTed himfelf lad to the degraded 
primate himfelf. He condoled with him 
in his prefent calamitous circumftances ; 
and exhorted him to fupport with forti« 
tude his lad worldly trial. 

Cranmer's behaviour, during this dif- 
courfe, cannot be better defcribed, than 
in the words of a perfon prefent; who, 
tho a papift, feems to have been a very 
impartial fpedator*. 

'' It is doleful, fays he, to defcribe his 
behaviour; his forrowful countenance; 
his heavy cheer ; his face bedewed with 
tears ; fometimes lifting up his eyes to 
heaven in hope; fometimes cailing 
them ^ovrn to the earth for fliame. 
To be brief, he was an image of for- 
row* The dolor of his heart burft out 

•The letter, from which mod of the following ac- 
count is taken, was found among Fox's MSS. and U 
taken notice of by Strypc. 

P «^ coq- 
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«« continually at his eyes in guflies of 
** tears : yet he retained «ver a quiet, and 
** grave behaviour ; which increafed the 
** pity in men's hearts, who unfeignedly 
*^ loved him, hoping it had been his re- 
*^ pentanoe for his tranigreffions." 

The preacher , having concluded his 
fermon, turned round to the whole au- 
dience; and, with an air of grtat dignity, 
defired all, who were prefent, to join 
with him in lileot prayers for the un-* 
happy man before them. 

A folemn ilillnefs enfued^ Every eye, 
and every hand were inftantly lifted up to 
heaven. 

Some minutes having been fpent in 
this affeding manner^ the degraded pri- 
mate, who had fallen alfo on his knees^ 
arofe in all the dignity of forrow; and 
thus addrelTed his audience. 

<' I had myfelf intended to have defired 

** your prayers. My defi res have been 

'^ anticipated; and I retprn you, all th^ 

/^ a dying man can give, my fincerefl: 

*« thanks. -To your prayers for me, 

*« let me add my own." 

He 
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He then, vfiih great fervour of devo* 
tioii, brp^e out into this patl^etic e^cU^ 
matioii. 

** O Fatter, Son, and HolyX5bofl:, Ijayo 
** mercy oxi me, a piiferable finn^f . I 
^* who have offendiccj heaven, an4 ?ar^h 
** more grievpuily, than tongije can ey- 
** prefs, whither ftiall I fly for fuccour ? — • 
♦^ On earth all refuge faih me. Tpwards 
** h^ven I am aih^m^cl %o lift my eycp.— 

V What flxa^l I theo do ? S^a^l I 4e- 
*^ fpsif ?— rGod fcvbid !— r.O good God I 

V ^ou art merciful, and f;ef(^feft npne, 
** who conie unto Thee for fuccour. To 
9f Tk^ tliercfore I fly. ^eforp Thee I 
^« JiumWe myfelf.—rMy fin^ are gre^t t 
^* Jiaye w^cy pppfl .me I P bleiTpd Re- 
^*4ce.mcr! wI^lq aCumed apt a mprtai 
** jQsape/or fm^U o.ffenqes-r-^v^ho ^ied not 

•^^ toatonje for yenW fins-^-A^^^^^P^ ^ P^*- 
^^ iuitenti)eart, thi9 gained with the ibijilei}: 

-•^'pflfeixcw. iHave naercy upo^ me/ O 

^<* God ! JvbQfe prcj)erty \% always to J^ve 

** mercy. My fins are g^rc^t : hyJt Thy 

-^^ /nprcy is ijlil^ ^rc^ater, ^O Lord, for 

*'J3hriil*5 fak^, hear n;xe-r-hcar me mofl: 

•'^g^^?cioup Qqd!'* 

P 2 While 
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. While he thus prayed, the people 
fpontaneoully caught the fervour; and 
joined audibly with him. The whole 
fcene was highly folemn^ and aifefting. 

Having concluded his prayer, he rofe 
from his knees ; and taking a paper from 
his bofom, continued his fpeech to this 
cfFe<a, 

*' It is now, my brethren^ no time to 
•* diiTemble. I ftand upon the verge of 
•* life — z vaft eternity is before me.— • 
'* What my fears are, or what my hopes, * 
*^ it matters not here to unfold* For one 
** aftion of my life at leaft I am account* 
** able to the world — my late fhameful 

fubfcription to opinions, which are 

wholly oppofite to my real fentiments. 
** Before this congregation I folemnly 
^* declare, that the fear of death alone 
** induced me to this ignominious aAion— 
<• that it hath coft me many bitter tears— 
^* that in my heart I totally reje<ft the* 
*^ pope, and dodtrines of the church of 
"Rome — and that'* 

As he was continuing his fpeech, the 
whole affembly was in an uproar* Lord 
Williams gave the firft impulfe to the 

tumult ; 
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tumult ; crying aloud, *^ Stop the auda« 
** cious heretic." . On which feveral 
priefts and friars, rufhing from dilFereat 
parts of the church, with great eagernefs 
feized him; pulled him from his feat; 
dragged him into the flreet; and with 
much indecent precipitation, hurried him 
to the (lake, which was already prepared. 
Executioners were on the fpot, who 
fecuring him with a chain, piled the 
faggots in order round, him. 

As he flood thus, with all the horrid 
apparatus of death about him, amidil 
taunts, revilings,, and execrations, he 
alone maintained a difpaflionate behaviour. 
Having now difcharged his confcience, 
his mind grew lighter; and he feemed to 
feel, even in thefe circumilances, an in- 
ward fatisfa(5tion, to which he had long 
been a flranger ; His countenance was not 
fixed, as before, in abjed; forrow, on the 
ground; he looked round him with eyes 
full of fweetnefs, and benignity, as if at 
peace with all the world. 

A torch being put to the pile, he was 
prefently involved in a burft of fmoke, 
and crackling flame : but on the iide next 

P 3 the 
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iht v^ind^ he was diftiaftly iecD^ Irefore 
the fire reached him, to thruft his right 
hand into it, and to hold it there with 
iftonifliing firmncfs ; crying out, " This 
hand hath offended ! This hand hath 
offended !" — When we fee human natard 
ftruggling To nobly with fuch uncommon 
fufferings, it is a plcafing refledion, 
that, through the affiftance of God, there 
is k firninefis in the mind of man^ which 
will fupport him under trials, in appear- 
ance beyond his ftrength. 

tlis fUfferings were foon bvfer. The 
fire rifing intenfely around him, and a 
thick fmoke involving him, it was fup- 
jpofed, he was prefently dead. " His 
^* patience in his torment, (fays th)5 au- 
^* thor of the letter I have juft quoted) 
** and his courage in dying, if it had been 
*« in teftimony of the truth, as it \vas of 
^< falfhood, I fhould worthily have c'om- 
*'* mended ; and have rnatched it with the 
*^ fame of any father of ancient tittie^ 
** Surely his death grieved every ohe, 
<* Some pitied his body tormented by the 
'^« fire; others pit-ied his foul, lofl With- 
<* out redemption for ever. His friends 

** for- 
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** ibrrowed for love ; his enemies for pity ; 
** and flrangers through humanity/* 

The ftory of his heart's remaining un- 
confumed in the midft of the fire, feems 
to be an inftance of that credulous zeal, 
which we have often fcen lighted at the 
flames of dying martyrs* 
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Such was the end of Thomas 
Cranmer, archbifhop of Canterbury, in 
the 67th year of his age, after he had 
prefidcd over the church of England above 
twenty years. 

In whatever point of light we view 
this extraordinary man, he is equally the 
object: of our admiration. 

His induftry, and attention were af- 
tonifhing. When we confider him as a 
fcholar, his learning was fo profound; 
and the treatifcs, which he wrote, were 
fo numerous, that we cannot conceive he 
had any time for bufinefs. And yet when 

P 4 we 
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we confider the various fcenes of adlive 
life, in which he was engaged — in the 
council — in the convocation — in the par- 
liament — in his diocefe— «and even in his 
own houfe^ where he had a-4:onilant re?- 
fort of learned men, or fuitors; we are 
furprized how be procured time for 
ftudy. 

• He never indeed could have gone 
through his daily employments, had he 
not been the heft oeconomift of his time. 

He rofe commonly at five o'clock; and 
continued in his ftudy till nine : Thcfe 
early hours, he would fay, were the only 
hours he could call his own. After 
breakfail he generally fpent the remainder 
of the morning either in public, or pri* 
vate bufinefs. His chapel-hour was 
eleven; and his dinner- hour twelve. 
After dinner he fpent an hour either ia 
converfation with his friends ; in playing 
at chefs; or in, what he liked better, 
overlooking a chefs- board. He then re- 
tired again to his iludy, till his chapeU 
bell rang at five. After prayers, he ge- 
nerally, walked till fix, which was, in 
thofe times, the hour of fupper. His 

evening 
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evening meal was fparing. Often he eat 
nothing : and when that was the cafe, it 
was his ufaal cuftom, as he fat down to 
table, to draw on a pair of gloves ; which 
was as much as to fay, that his handsi 
had nothing to do. After fupper, he 
fpent an hour in walkings and another in 
his ftudy, retiring to his bed-chamber 
about nine. 

This was his ufual mode of living, 
when he was moft vacant; but very often 
his afternoons as well as his mornings, 
were engaged in bufinefs. To this his 
chefs-hour after dinner was commonly 
fird: afligned, and the remainder of the 
afternoon, as the occafion required. He 
generally however contrived, if poffible, 
even in the bufiefl day, to devote fbme 
proportion of his time to his books, be* 
fides the morning. And Mr. Fox tells 
us, he always accuftomed himfelf to read, 
and write in a (landing poflure ; efteeming 
conftant fitting very pernicious to a ilu* 
dious man. 

His learning was chiefly confined to 
his profeflion. He had applied himfelf 
in Cambridge to the fi:udy of the Greek 

and 
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and Hebrew langnagds; which tho e(^ 
teemed at that time as the mark af herefy, 
appeared to htm the only fources of at- 
taining a critical knowledge of the fcrip- 
fures. He had fo accurately ftudied ca- 
fton-law I that he was efteemed the beil 
canonift in England: and. his reading in 
theology was fo extenfive, ind his collec- 
tions from the fathers fo very voluminous, 
that there were few points, in which he 
was not accurately informed; and on 
Whlfch he could not give the opinions of 
the feveral ages of the church from the 
times of the apoftles* *' If I had not 
*' feen with my own eyes, fays Peter 
<^ Martyr, I could notcafily have believed, 
^* with what infinite pains and labour, he 
*' had digefted his great reading into par- 
** ticUlar chapters, under the heads of 
^^ councils, canons, decrees, &c/* 

His parts were folid, rather than Ihin- 
ing ; and his memory fuch, that it might 
be called an index to the books he had 
read ; and the coUedtions he had made. 

Henry the eighth had fuch an opinion 
of him, as a cafuift, that he would often 
iay, «^ He could have no difficulty, while 

<* Cran- 
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•' Cranmcr was at his elbow." And 
indeed we catnnot better account ftv the 
tonftant regard, which that capricitms 
tnonareh fhewed him, thstn by ftippofing, 
it proceeded from the opinion the king 
had of the archbifliop's being fo ufeful to 
him. It was not an unufual thing fot- 
Henry to fend him a cafe of confcience 
at night (and Henry *s confcience was 
Tery dften troubled) defiring an anfwer 
the next morning. On fuch flender no- 
tice, we are told, the archbilhop would 
bftfen toiledt the opinions of twenty, or 
thirty writers on the fubjeft ; and within 
the limited time Would fend all the ex- 
tradts, together with his own conclufion 
on thfe whole, 

Henry, who was deeper in fchool- 
divinity, than in any other kind of learn- 
ings would take great pleafure alfo in 
iiifputing with the archbifliop ; and not- 
withfhiliding the roughnefs of his man- 
ners, would often indulge that fort of 
familiarity, whibh emboldened thofe a- 
bout hinri, to ufc freedom with him. 
The archbilhop tt kaft was feldom under 
any difficulty bn that head 5 while the 

king 
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king on his part always paid much defer- 
ence to the primate's learning, and abi- 
litiesy (tho the primate was the only 
perfon to whom he did pay any deference) 
and would fometimes do it at the expence 
of thofe, who thought themfelves on an 
equality with the moft learned. The 
bifhop of Winchefter in particular the 
king would fometimes delight to mortify j 
and to fet him on the wrong fide of a 
comparifon with the archbifhop. — We 
have an inftance preferved. 

The king once engaged the two pre- 
lates in a difpute on the authority of the 
apoflolical canons; in which he himfelf 
bore a part* The arcbhifhop fuftaincd 
the negative. As the difpute proceeded, 
the king, either fenfible of the primate's 
fupcriority, or afFefting to appear fo, 
cried out, " Come, come, bifhop Win- 
** chefter, we muft leave him, we muft 
** leave him : He is too old a truant for 
•* either of us." 

He was a fenfible writer ; rather ner« 
vous, than elegant. His writings were 
entirely confined to the great controverfy, 
which then fubfifted; and contain the 

whole 
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whole Aim of the theological learning of 
thofe times. 

His library was filled with a very noble 
colledion of books ; and was open to. all 
men of letters. " I meet with authors 
•' here, Roger Afcham would fay, which 
•' the two univerfities cannot furnifh." 

At the archbifhop's death the greater 
part of his original MSS. were left at hi& 
palace of Ford near Canterbury ; where 
they fell into the hands of his enemies. 

In the days^ of Elizabeth, archbi/hop 
Parker, who had an intimation, that 
many of them were ftrH in b«ing, ob- 
tained an order from Lord Burleigh, then 
fecretary of ftate, in the year 1563, ta 
fearch for them in all fufpeAed plaCcs ^ 
and recovered a great number of them* 
They found their way afterwards into 
fome of the principal libraries of England; 
but the greateft colledtion of them were 
depofited in Bennet-college in Cambridge* 



SECT. 
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SECT. xxvn. 



But the light, in which archbifliop 
Cranmer appears to moft advantage, is 
in that of a reformer, conducing the 
great wor}c of a religious /eftabliOiment ; 
for which he feenxs to have had all the 
flecelTary qualifications. He was candid^ 
liberal, and open to troth in a great de^ 
gree. Many of his opinions he recon^- 
fidered and altered ; ^ven in Jxis advanced 
age. Nor was he ever aihamed of owning 
lit ; wh^ich is in ei£e&, he thought, being 
afhamed of owning, that a man is .w&fer 
to-day than he was yefterday. Wjhea 
his old tenets with regfurd to 4Ayc Lord's 
fupper, were objedled to him ; ^c applied 
with great fimplicityi •<* I grant -that 
•* formerly I believed otherwife than I do 
** now ; and fo I did, until my lord of 
** London (Dr. Ridley) did confer with 
** me, find by ftindry arguments, and 

«* autho- 
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*^ authorities of doflors, draw ijic quite 
** from my perfuafion." 

To the opinions of others alfo he was 
very indulgent. One fa(3: indeed, men- 
tioned in his life, the death of G. Paris 
is a glaring inftance of the contrary. 
Something, no doubt, {o good a msax 
would have to fay for him&lf, if we 
could hear his plea, in vindication of fo 
fcarbarous, and horrid a piece of bigotry : 
but as the naked fad: /now ftaods, we can 
otily exprefs our aflonifhment, th^ a £0^ 
gle adion iliould fo grofly ran counter to 
every other adtion of his liife. 

The uncommon caution of his tenvper 
likewife qualified him greatly afi a refor*^ 
ijner. In his converiatioa he was r^*- 
markably guarded. ^* Throe word^ of 
** his, fays Lloyd, could do ^more, thaa 
** three hours difcourfe of others/* Jpi 
ading he always felt his grounds as live 
proceeded ,; and liaid the finguUr wiCdqin 
to forbear attempting things, howevr€;r 
deiirable, which ^covild not be attained* 
He rarely adnnitted ^ny QircuQi^^Qes 
into .his fcheines^ which QUghjt to have 
been left out ; and as rarely left oy.'t %x^ 

which 
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which ought to have been admitted. 
Hence it was, that he fo happily accom- 
plifhed the moft difficult of all works, 
that of loofening the prejudices of man- 
kind. Hence it was alfo, that the ground 
which he took, was fo firm, as fcarce to 
leave any part of the foundation he laid, 
under the necefCty of being ftrengthened. 
The fweetnefs of his manners alfo con- 
tributed not a little to the completion of 
his defigns. He was a man of a moft 
amiable difpofition* His countenance 
was always inlightened with that chear- 
ful fmile, that made every body approach 
him with pleafure. It is indeed fur-* 
prizing, how much he was beloved, and 
how few enemies he made, when wc 
confider that his whole life was a conftant 
oppofition to the opinions and prejudices 
of the times. Whom he could not per- 
fuade, he neVer difobliged. A harfh 
meafure he confidered only as another 
name for an impriident one. When he 
could not go on fmoothly, he would re- 
treat a few fleps; and take other ground, 

till he perceived the obftruftion was re* 

» 

moved. 

The 
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• The compofure of his temper was 
another happy ingredient in his character 
as a reformer. It was rarely on any oc- 
cafion either raifed or deprefTed. His 
features were by no means an index to the 
times. His mofl intimate friends could 
form no conjedlure from his outward be- 
haviour (which was always flowing with 
benignity) whether he had met with any 
thing either in parliament, or in council, 
to difturb him. . . 



One can fcarce'on this 6ccaiion avoid 
a comparifon between him, and his 
fucceflbr archbiftiop Laud. Both were 
good men-^b6th were equally zealous 
for religion- — and both were engaged in 
the work of reformation.-— —I mean not 
to enter into the affair of introducing 
epifcopacy in Scotland ; nor to throw any 
favourable light on the ecclefiaftical views 
of thofe times. I am at prefent only 
confidering the meafures which the two 
archbifhops took in forwarding their re- 
fpedive plans. While Cranmer purfued 
his with that caution and temper, which 

Q^ we 
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we. have jqft been cxapiiniag; Lwi^ ^^ 
the violence of his integrity^ (far he was 
certaioly a well-meaning man) making^ 
allowances neither for men* nor qpiaiona, 
was determined to carry all before him» 
The confcquence was, that he did no-f 
thing, which he attempted ; while Cran-^ 
mer did every thing* And it \% probablei 
that if Henry had chofen fuch an ipftru-r 
ment as Laud^ he would have oxifcarcied 
in his point : while Charles with fuch * 
primate as Cranmer, would either have 
been fuccefsful in his fchemes, or at leafl 
have avoided the fatal confequences that 
cnfued.-*— But I fpeak pf thefc things 
merely as a politician. Providence,' nq 
doubt, over-ruling the ways of men, 
raifes up, on all pccaiions, fuch inilru-t 
ments as are moft proper to carry on its 
fchemes^ fometimes by prpmotin^ and 
fome times by defeating, the purposes of 
mankind* 



SECT. 
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SECT. XXVIII. 



Nor was the goad archbiihop left 
formed for a private, than a public Na- 
tion. While we revere the virtues of the 
ttfortm^r, wc admrre the minifbr of the 
go!^cl. 

His humility w« truly apoftolicali 
fie was averfc to the founding titles of 
fh^ clerjgy ; and wheA thefe things, among 
others, were fettled, he ^oald often fay, 
** We might well do withotit them/* 
A familiar eStpreffion of his, oil an occa- 
fion of this kind, was often afterwards 
remembered. He had figned him&lf in 
feme puhlic itiftrument, as he was obliged 
indeed legally to d6, by the ftyle of prt* 
matt of alt England. At this the bi&op 
bf Winch efter took great offence: inti- 
mating, that there was no neceffity for 
that hmovarion? and throwing outa hiht, 
as if it were an eBcroachmeirt on the 
king's fuprcmacy. " God knows, faid 

0^2 " the 
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** the archbifhop, (when he heard of the 
'* invidious, things, which Winchefter 
** had faid) I value the title of primatet 
** no more than I do the paring of an 
** apple J' The expreflion was afterwards 
often quoted by thofe, who were difinclin- 
ed to all dignities in the church ; which 
they would call in contempt the parings 
ofCranmers apples. 

The placability of his temper was equal 
to his humility. No man ever poflefTed 
more chriftian charity. The Icaft fign 
of penitence in an enemy reftorcd him 
immediately to favour ; and the archbi- 
fliop was glad of an opportunity of /hew- 
ing the fincerity of his reconciliation. 
This was fo well known to be a part of 
his charadler, that the archbifliop of York 
having long, in vain, deiired his concur- 
rence in a bufinefs, to which Cranmer 
was averfe ; *^ Well, my lord, faid York, 
** if I cannot have my fuit in one way, I 
^^ will in another. I ihall prefently do 
** your grace fome fhrewd turn ; and then, 
** I doubt not, but I can manage fo» as 
'* to obtain my requeft.'* 

But 



/ 
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But the archbifhop's mildnefs and 
placability never appeared in fo ftrong ^ 
light, as when contrafled, as they often 
were, with the vehemence of Henry's paf- 
(ions. 

A perfon of great rank at court, who 
was the archbifhop's fecret enemy, and 
had oftener than once done him ill offi- 
ces, came to him, one day, to requell 
his intereft with the king. The primate 
with great readinefs undertook his caufe. 
^* Do you know, faid the king, fuprized 
at his requeft, for whom you are making 
fuit ? Are you acquainted with the man's 
difpofition towards you ?" *' I always 
took him, faid the archbifhop, for my 
friend." «* No, replied the king 5 he is 
your mortal enemy : and fo far am I 
from granting his requeft, that I com- 
mand you, when you fee him next, to 
call him knave." The archbifhop beg- 
ged his majefty would not oblige him to 
ufe language fo little becoming a chriftian 
bifhop. But Henry vociferated again, 
f • I command you, I fay, to call him 
knave ; and tell himi that I ordered you." 
The primate however could not be per* 

fuaded 
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fuaded^ by all his imjeAy's eloqiience^ 
to call the man knave : and the king« 
tb^ tn gteat agitation at firil^ was obli- 
ged> at iaft, to give up the matter with a 
fmile. 



He was a very amiable maikr in hh 
family; and admirably pneferved the 
tdiiScuit ^medmm between indulgence^ 
a:nd reftraint» He had^ aocording to the 
tuilom of the times, a very numerous 
rettn^je ; among whom the ftioft exaft 
tsrder was obfcrved. Ever/ week the 
fteward of his houfehold held a kind of 
coort in .the great hall of his palace^ iii 
which all family affairs were fettled i 
fervaifits wages were paid ; complaint 
were beard ; a^d faults examined. I>e«- 
Imquents were publicly rebulsed ;. and 
aftt^ tkc third admonition difchafged. 

His hofpitality and cb^hies v9&t 
gttmg and no^e: eqaa^ to his fta^on^j 
greater often than his abilities* 

A pleiitifiil table was atnong the virt4ie& 
of tbofe days. His was always botinti* 

fdly tcfvered* In an upper room w^ 

fpread 
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fpread his own ; where he feldom wanted 
compapy of the firft diftia<ltion. Here t 
great many learned foreigners were daily 
entertained ; and partook of his bounty* 
In his great hall a long tabic was plenti- 
fully covered, every dayv for guefts, and 
ftrangers of a lower rank; at the upper 
end of which were three fmaller- tables* 
detigned for his own officers ; and inferior 
gentlemen, 

Th^ learned Tremellius, who had hia>» 
felf often been an* eye^witnefs of the 
afchbifhop's hofpttallty, gives this cha- 
f after of it: ** Arcbiepijeapi d^mus^ puhlh- 
cum erat doSiis^ et pits omnibus hojpitium^t 
^d ipfe hofpes, Mec<en^s^ et pater ^ t^ibus 
Jemper patere voluit^ quoad vixit, aut po^ 
fdfit; homo <»L4PHENO£ nee minus ^AOAcacos^" 

We have feen his charaftxr afperfed for 
want of hofpitality** In p^rt the afper-- 
fion might have arifen^ frpm an attempt; he 
9iade„ with the afjiftanicc pf the other 
bi{hops» to regulate the tables of th^ 
clergy; which had lately taken an qx-- 
penfive turn^ This e-xpenjcq was intjro- 

* See page 103. 

duced 
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duced by the regular clergy, who could 
not lay afide the hofpitable ideas of their 
mdnafteries ; tho a country benefice would 
by no means fupport them. The regu- 
lations publiflied on this occafion, ordered, 
that ** an archbifhop's table fliould not 

* exceed fix divers kinds of flefli ; or as 

* many of fifh, on fifli-days. — A bifliop's 

* fhould not exceed five : a dean's four : 

* and none, under that degree, fhould 

* exceed three. In a fecond courfe, an 

* archbifhop was allowed four diflies — a 

* bifhop three — all others two — as cuf- 

* tards, tarts, fritters, cheefe, apples and 

* pears. But if any inferior fhould en- 

* tertain a fuperior, either of the clergy, 

* or laity, he might make provifion ac- 

* cording to the degree of his guefl. If 

* any archbifhop, or other ecclefiaftic, 
^ entertained an ambafTador, his diet need 

* not be limited. — It was farther ordered, 

* that of the greater fifh, or fowl, as 
** haddoc, pike, tench, cranes, turkies, 

* fwans, there fhould only be one in a 

* difh : of lefs kinds, as capons, phesi- 

* fant§, wood-cocks, but two. Of the 

'• flill 
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•* ftill lefs fowls, an archbifhop might 
•* have three; all under him only two." 

Among other inftances of the arch* 
bi(hop's charity, we have one recorded^ 
which was truly noble. After the de-. 
ftru£tion of monafteries, and before hof-*, 
pitals were ereAed, the nation faw no 
fpecies of greater mifery, than that of 
wounded, and diibanded foldiers. For 
the ufe of fuch miferable objeds, as were 
landed on the fouthern coafts of the ifland, 
^e archbifhop fitted up his manor^houfe 
of Beckelburn in Kent* He formed it 
indeed into a compleat hofpital ; appoint* 
ing a phyiician, a furgeon, nurfes ; and 
every thing proper, as well for food, as 
phyfic. Nor did his charity flop here/ 
Each man, on his recovery, was furnifhed 
with money to carry hini home, in pro- 
portion to the diflance of his abode. 



To obviate all the cavils of the papifls 
againfl archbifhop Cranmer, would be to 
enter into the general argument againfl 
them. His apoflacy, his marriage, and 
his opinions, are queflions all of common 

R con- 
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controverfy. On the particular mi fear- 
riages of his life I have every where 
touched as they occurred ; and have by 
no means ipared them, when they ap-> 
peared to deferve cenfure. The geneml- 
objedioD^ which feems to bear the hea« 
vied upon him, is founded on the pliancy 
of his temper. Saunders, one of the 
bittereft of his enemies, farcaftically calls 
him Henricianus I and his friends indeed 
find it no eafy matter to wipe off theic 
courtly ftains,. Without queftion, many 
inflances of great condefcenfion in his 
charadier ftrike us ; but a blind fubmiflion 
to the will of princes was probably con- 
fidered among the chrifUan virtues of^ 
thofe days. 

On the other hand, when we fee him 
fingly, and frequently, oppofe the fury of 
an inflamed tyrant — when we fee him 
make that noble fland againft bigotry in 
the affair of the fix articles — or when we 
fee him the only perfon, who durft inform 
a paflionate, and jealous prkKC of the in* 
fidelity of a favourite wife, we cannot but 
allow, there was great firmnefs in his 
eharadler; and Qiuft fuppofe, that he 

drew 
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drew a line in his own confcience to 
dired: him, in what matters he ought, 
and in what matters he ought not, to 
comply with his prince's will. 



He left, behind him a widow and 
children; but as he always kept his fa*- 
mily in obfcurity, for prudential reafons, 
we know little about them. They had 
been kindly provided for, by Henry the 
eighth, who without any follicitation from 
the primate himfelf, gave him a confi- 
derable grant from the abbey of Welbeck 
in Nottinghamfhire ; which his family 
enjoyed after his deceafe. King Edward 
made fome addition to his private fortune : 
and his heirs were reftored in blood by an 
d<ft of parliament, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 



THE END. 
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Comparing fpiritual things with ipiritual, 



t Cor. ii. 13 



fVhich things ipe fpeak^ not in the words , which 
mans wifdom teacheth; but which the Holy 

GboJI teacheth, fomparing fpiritual things 
with fpiritual. 



WHEN St.* Paul planted the gofpel at 
. Corinth, he found his defigns chiefly 
oppofed by two kinds of people. 
The firft were men of, pleafure. Corinth 
lay commodipufly for trade; and trade prq- 
duces riches ; and it had been early obferved, 
that it was difficult for rich men to enter into. the 
kingdom of heaven. They were more difpofed 
to the pleafures, which riches furnifh; than 
to the comforts, which religion adminifters ; 
and even they, who had embraced chriftianity, 
found much work for the apoftle in keeping 
them pure from the contagion, that was fpread 
abroad • 

A 4 Be- 
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Beiides the gay, and thoughtlefs, the apoftlo 
had another kind of people to contend with^ 
Thefe were philofophers : and tho they were 
a more refped:able fet of men, than the other y 
they were, at the fame time^i perhaps more 
intradable. A ftate of learning is in itfelf na 
doubt, favQurable to religion, at leaft in a 
certain degree; and has ever been found fb: 
but the philofbpher himfelf has fometimes too 
much wifdpm to \>q taught. The Corinthian 
philofophers certainly had; and were in general 
rather inclined to add fomething of their own 
to amend the gofpel ; than to accept it in that 
fimplicity, in which Paul preached it. 

, To the latter the text allude^. Th^fc 
philofophizing chriftians (many of whopi were 
probably teachers alfo) the apoftle endeavour^ 
to recall to the fimplicity of the gofpel^ He . 
fets before them his ov^^n example. He canie 
not, he tells them, with the excellency^ ^f ^^^cb^ 
Qr the int icing words of. mans wifdom,. He 
knew 'nothing among them, but Jefus Phriji^ 
and him crucified: adding, that he had i>ever 
preached the^ words, which mans wifdom teacb^ 
eth ; but whid>f^e^ Holy. Ghofi teacheth-, com^, 
paring fpirii^al tbingi,- iJnitbfpiritufil. -. 

• ■ .)..'. ■''-' "In 
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In this paflagc the apoftle gives us the only 
true rule of interpreting fcripture; which rule 
I' fhall endeavour to illuftrate, by fhewing. 
How the apojiles were direSled by it ; and How 
it feems applicable to us. The text has, I 
know, been applied by fome interpreters to 
perfons, rather than things: but, I think, the 
whole context favours the fenfe, in which I 
^ake it. 



In the iirft place, the apoftle tells us, he 
avoided the words , which mans wifdom teach- 
€tb. In the apoftle's days indeed man's wif- 
dom had made only a little progrefs in the 
affairs of religion. We read of Hymeneus, 
Philetus, and a few others, who feemed defi- 
rous of being teachers, before they underjiood 
what they affirmed. But their number was fmall. 

Man's wifdom however was a kind of leaven, 
which made a rapid progrefs. We need only 
curfbrily examine ecclefiaftical hiftory to fee 
it's inifchievous effeds. There we find men 
funning fuch lengths of folly, extravagance, 
wildnefs, and I may add, of wickednefs, that 
we may well fuppofe, it was in the fpirit . of 
Jorejight^ that the apoftle puts us fo much on 

our 
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0ur guard againfl man's wifdom. Man's wif-^ 
dom hath filled innuogbcrable volumes: the 
purity of the gofpcl is comprized in one. 

In this ingrateful field we might wander 
long. The hiftory of man's wifdom is the hif- 
tory of his opinions ; and of theie there is no 
«nd. ' Zeal, and indifcretion ; pride, and vani- 
ty; bad meanings, and good meanings, have 
all contributed to interpret what thp Holy Ghoft 
teacheth by the words of man's wifdom. In- 
Head therefore of wandering in this wide wil- 
dcrnefs, let us fix our eyes on thofe great land- 
marks, which the apoftle has fet up to lead 
us fafely through it. 

The apoftles were immediately in!(pired« 
They taught, as the Holy Ghoft inftrufted. 
Immediate infpiration, brought all things to their 
remembrance, whatever their blejjed Lord bad 
taught them. 

At the fame time, it fhould fectn, that the 
infpiration of the apoftles was reftridlted to what 
was new in the religion they taught ■ w 
if not wholly ne^, yet fo obfcurely fhadowed 
out in prophecies, and prophetic types, that 
it needed certainly a full explanation. The 
great truths, with regard to the redemption of 
the worlds— the interceffion of Chrift — the con- 
ditions 
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iKtions of acceptance--thc unlverfality of the 
chriiHan religion — tb6 -motives it holds out— 
the purity it- hath introduced into morals^^-^thc 
certainty of a future .ftatc — and of a laft judg- 
ment-— -•were all, no doubt ftrongly imprefled 
on the minds of the apoftles, and properly 
opened by immediate infpiration. In any of thefc 
great truths miftakes were dangerous-Hmemory 
was frail*— and there were yet no written re- 
cords.— —At the fame time fuch notices, as 
were already on the records of infpiration — 
thojfe divine truths contained in the books of 
the Old Teflament — wanted no farther illuftra- 
tion from the Holy Ghoft. Here nothing more 
ieems. to have been neceflary, than the ufe of 
rcajTon^ and common fenfe. And thus the 
gpoftle diftinguiflies between the things, which 
God had revealed by the Jpirit ; and the adl of 
comparing fpiritual things with fpiritual. The 
one he calls declaring the tejiimony of God:, the 
pther was plainly the exertion only of realbn. 
Nothing more than the exertion of reafon was 
neceffary to prove the connection between the 
Old Teftament and the New — or to point out 
the completion of prophecie? — or to fhew, 
how the types of the law.iwefe fulfilled. Of 
this mode pf reafoning we find abundant inftan- 

ces 
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ctfs among the fiicred writers — in the epiftlo 
to the Hebrews efpecialiy- 

Thus then infpiration feems to have been 
iieceflary to diredt tlie apoftlcs in what was 
hitherto unknown : but human reafon feemed 
fufficient to enable them to apply what had 
been already inlpired. 

Let us then i^ow fee, how this rule, which 

guided the apoftles, appears applicable to us — 

or in what way we are to fpeak what the Holy 

Ghojl teachetby comparing Jpiritual things with 

Jpiriiual. 

In the firft place, I think, it plainly appears, 
that we have no reafon to exped: immediate 
dired:ion from what the Holy Ghoft teacheth. To 
wait for defultorydllapfes of the fpirit to lead us 
into truth> feems to have little countenance from 
fcripture; unlefs indeed we apply to ourfelves 
fuch paffages, as by the faireft rules of interpre- 
tation can apply only to the apoftles. And furely 
the greateft caution is neceflary in fettling a 
^point, which, if it be an error, tends to confirm 
all other errors. When a man reafons himfelf 
into a miftake, he may reafon himfelf out of it 

again. But when a man difcards reafo^i, and 
fubftitutes in it's room a divine inftrudbor, 
every enthufiaftic notion becomes then immedi- 
ately 
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ately ftampcd with the charader of divin< 
truth, >The ftrange efffeds of fuch wildnefs wc 
have often feen : and are fufficiently guarded 
againft it by the apoftle's rule. 

As far indeed as a holy life is concerned, we 
are aflurcd every where in fcripture, that unlefs 
the endeavours of man are affifted by the Holy 
Spirit of God, which dwells within him, and 
to whofe divine admonitions he ought ever to 
liften, be can do nothing. Here the divine 
aid is nepefl&ry. Man, as a moral agent, with 
all the mifchiefs of the fall about him, want- 
ed fuppprt. 

But .the invejiigation of truth is a different 
affair. It was not fo nluch his underjianding^ 
that was difturbed; as his ivill and affeSNons', 
that were perverted. Wretched many that he was, 
he knew what was right; but he could not 
praftiie it. To re^ify his knowledge, enough 
had been done: infpired truth was on record; 
and he^had a rule given him to underftand it. 
Farther aid would have rendered that rule un- 
neceffary; and the expedlation of any fuch aid, 
enthufiaftici 

It is true indeed the pious Chriftian will 
read, his bible with the beft effedt: and in 
this fcnfe, no doubt, the Holy Spirit may be 

faid 
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£id to affift hkn in underAanding the tinth 
of fcripturc: for be who does the will of Gol^ 
imil know cf the doStrine, whether it be ofGbd. 
But this is ftill onfy the application of Icripture 
to the reftifying of his affeStions. To under- 
ffend it as a fyjlem of truth y the rule ' g^cn as 
to compare fptritual things with fpiritual^ leems 
abundantly fufficient. The New Teftament 
is to us prccifely in the ftate, in which the Old 
Teftament was to the apoftles. It is infjpi- 
ration recorded. If farther infpiration be ne- 
ceflary, a written record is more than is necef- 
lary. If God gave the greater, why (hould he 
•give the lefs? — It feems therefore fully fuffi- 
cient for the underft'anding of fcripture, to take 
it into our hands; and, in the fpirit of linceri- 
ty, and piety, to compare one part with another •^ 
or with a general view of the whole. This 
feems in the apoftle's idea the only key to the 
fcriptures. . . 

But now, it muft be cc^feffed, that a va- 
riety of caufes have introduced difficulties into 
thefe facred records. Ancient cuftoms not 
well underftood — ancient modes of fpcakingi 

r 

not conformable to our own — ancient errors, 
generated in times of ignorance — modern pre- 
judices, and opinions, grafted on texts o9 

fcrip- 
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fcripture mifapplied — have united with, otheaf 
caufe« in disfiguring the plain, and (imple 
truths of ihe gofpd. 

Why God fuffered this bloty as fbme may 
call it, in the facred record of his truth ,^ we 
k^ow not. Yet humbly tracing the rcafont 
of.it in the analogy of his other works, we 
may refer it to the general law of a ftate of 
triaL Every thing here bears the marks of 
the fall. In our moral purfuits we arc ex- 
ercifed with various diifficulties : why not in . 
the purfuit of religious truth? In both we 
may beaffifted, if we apply the proper means » 
In one, th^ fpirit of God will diredt our en- 
deavours : in the other, the great fcriptural 
rule, of comparing fpiritual things ivitb fpiri^ 
tuah 

; Tihe honejl application of this rule, without 
doubt> would, remove all the material difficul- 
ties .of fcripture. But inftead of folving them 
iUithis way> wc too often endeavour to adjufl: 
thcm.liy thc<. words of mans wifdom. Hence 
acifc ali the. di^utes> that have divided the 

qliUMh. ^ 

Thci opinions, which have, accafioned them,, 
however, varied, run commonly in two great 
channels — that of enthufiafm, and that of 

liber- 
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iibeitmtfiTK The- ctifl«ifiift*TTads hif bibitf 
too- lke^3rT"tl» 'liber tStiey ^I^afe.:lthe ^4l^<f 
m::it'S -kfsL, Qjrenfi yc fcnfc) tDi>4a3dy. u Tht t«» 
Utt^ly-difcards. rttafeii-: iht other -Ainl!»%oV 
nothing' but riafon worth attendiligf »• " • The' 
enthafi^ft loves a myftery, becaufcihe^d6es ^bt' 
undprflafld^ it : the libertme allows ilo*:}ilng[ 
to be -a myfteryj what he does not trfllHlf^' 

UMidy he rejcds* Let us in an ihtftfintre 'of 

two, apply ^ our great fcriptural rule to '^eiH 
both. .^ -I' 

With regard to the. jarring doftrine of jfiith, 
arid works, it can never furely be fettled-^ 
the literal application of a few ibatteted 'plA 
fag^s, of St. Paul : biit one fliould iAia^ne 
it- n?iight eafily be fettled by comparing ifuieh' 
pafl'^ges with other parts of fcripture; aiftdlfbUi 
rmxthj an appeal to the whk fchfi^e\Qf^^f6p^, 
tianity^ The very firft book ' of , l4ie.u bible 
fhews us, that the gofpel was meant iD^ri^tirei 
us tfO that pljrity of life, which we fei^ o»Igii4. 
h^lly lofl. This indeed feenas to be th^le^og' 
poinj: Nof chriltianity ; the word of God j^ircry - 
w;hefe'i exhorting us to cleanfe our hfiartST^to 
piifify our affe<ftions— and to trans^brm- ^or-^ 
felyes;into new erejitvir^^f 

. .No^ 
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Now it IsccrtaMi, rfl this mftft;bc dtme'ty 
feith. Whoever ihmeih to God tlirougi' Cb^ijf; 
mufikilieve that he is, and that h^ is dVewarder 
rf tbem^ who diligentiy feek him. So that iii 
this fcnfe we may be faid to hc^'jujlipd' by 
faith I bccaufe without faith, and ifs acc6,Ti- 
panyiflg virtues, no man can attain that 
fighteoufnefs, which the gofpel requires as a 
proper qualification fof our receiving the merits 
of dhrift's death • All chriftians therefore lay a 
ftrcfs on faith. The great difference is, the 
partial view makes it in itfelf an end — ^^the com^ 
paratlve view makes it the means only of a 
purified heart, and a good life. .. . ^ 

With regard again to ati awful doftrIne# 
which we have lately heard diiputed with ib 
much freedom ; one fhould think, that a comr 
parifon of fpiritual things with Jpiritual miglit 
lead us here alfo to one point. The whole 
bible. Old Teftanient and New, prophecies, 
and completion, feem Co full both of the Tiu- 
manity and divinity of Chrift, th^t on^ (hould 
wonder, how any one, who believes the fcrip- 
tures, could feparate the two idegis. If only 
human, how inconfiftent ! Here is a human 
being, who engages in the arduous tafk of 
redeeming his fcllbw-creatures from fin. .We 

B Jtnuft 
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idufl either 4Ju«fore:gii8c itpitkU idd of if^epip- 
tiooi of iwfliich the ibripture J^ ^^'J!^^ i«kM«. 
ib ful>^^^-or * we. miaft. ;acJmowkd^. i^/ .{9.^ 
diJproporttQn oi the work^^ . . : .. ; /.^, , .- . 
Tfaei>kiea of roderoption indeed i§.ipjpfj^n>^ 
given 'up I . but itiU what ditficuldes^^Ffsnc^ini,. 
urJefe wc give up the fcriptures alfo? Tl)is 
huniflti being flicwed every fign of • ^ ^ ,di vj;ii€ 
nature. He knew the thoughts of maa ^ which ' 
is always confidered as one of the prerogatives 
of the Almighty, He could forgive fin.; .tho- 
we all . know, that none can forgive, fin^ . but 
Go(l alene. This human being alfo had die 
power-^not only of working miraclesr himfelf^ 
which TOany have poflefled — ^but of commiflSin- 
ing dthfeVs 'i\{h ' to' work them, which ' no cMe 
eV^ att^mpt(ijd before! This human^- fading, 
tfio. catiiilous in the early part of his mmifby^j 
yetas'^lie approached the end of it, %cJkc?';3f^ 
freely, that thbfe around him declared,' ^(^^/fr/zJI? 
viff((etf} equal iviih Cod} vvhich^ was ;iti^ raft 
tlie cafe. ' This human* being alfawa^enu^ 
with tJhe ftrange, and* wonderful pmVcr ^f , 
raifingi* ' not only others— but huiilelf ' 2^0 
froin^^he dfead: 'and not qrily prdfeffetf 'in" Im 
JIfetinie,' that ne^ would lerid-^buf after" ^Iil$ 
afcerifiorf t^^'^^i^W,'h^^k^^^ 
"Holv Ghoil upon his TaTthFiit Ibllovvers ; com- 
■ , "* municating 
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inunkatiiig to them* |KWWcrs, unheard of.befon^ 
for ^c pt.opstgmon^Qfhi^^tt]igion^ hi a word» 
yfJmh We tal^ a cMCi^rchcnCwomefW of thti Tcrip^ 
tures> and draw together the innumccable pafik* 
ges^ m ' Whi^ti' thk igrei^' tmth fteitis ibjtlakiiy t6 
be contained,' it isr a difficult matter -to cm- 
ceive how 'a denial cf it is confiftient' with a 
belief in what we read. Nor is this a* hiacter to 
be iieafbndd upoa^ Uke a point of mathematics^ 
or natural philofopby : nor indeed, does there 
ieem a neceflity tc> adduce the opioipn3 of ,this, 
oy that father of the church> The honeft 
applicaftion of the rule before ilp^. is all that 
feem^' U^Uy: necieflary. . , 

That we do not underftand this' »P€at nayf- 
tery is certai^i : how indeed ihould wet? buX 
we underftand a& much of it, as we ,49. of many 
oth^ things— of the union of our; ^Is ao4 
bodies ,particularly,f . ia which we ,^11 b^liej/c. 
. .^hpre are fome palfages of ijerrip^ture ag^finy 
eivhich have bepn thought more refradojcy-r-with 
regar4^ for infl;aEu:e>. to the forerknp^wledgp 
of God; and. fuch doftrines, as .^fq, {iippofed 
to be involved in it. For myfolf, I . own,, I 
£nd little, difficulty in^ bringing all tbefe- paf- 
lage§ t^, th|c ajpoftle's tclt of comp?irifon. But 
if any of tjhejn ihould be thought more: un- 

B 2 yield- 
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jielding ; , iadfstd of- retfofung ^ upon tbst^, we 
might.j0^ll| ifoattnt ^outfclms. mth coffering 

not be able to obtain compleat fyfy^^^g^ 
from a/i0Qf?|»rifoa with p^rtkuhr \ pa^^es -^ 
we may furfily;obtain it from a cooapfuriftut 'mtb 
the ^hkyfcbeme^. ^oi tbe ggfpel..: .The^i.go^jcl 
was intended for the general good. of smol; tvui 
God's arbitmiy will,, can never r^m coaoter to . 
Y)k revealed wilL *) , ' 

: We aft tiiu«. in common life. ; .^uppcrfe. . wc 
look into a medical book for the reme% of 
ibme o particular diibrder i ' and fhaild - difere 
find.it tprefcribed^ that we (houldmix atcer- 
taiii< qiiaqtity i6f fbmq drug (a quantity wJiich 
we knwv-wouid^rove tfetal)' with othemngre- 
dientsr^iboivf /bteiidl . we ' reoeivte iiich : a 
preCcripfiodt ?:^^ bknow> well, t that ' the book 
is ihterided td m^inifler ^ to * our healtii : rbut 
faetelxsTa epre^nptieny wl^ich would in&llihly 
dcftrdyi us." rWc ' ihoold - take it for granted 
thcrcford-^cidjcr. that the drag in queflA^-was 
put:;by^>miftake for fome other .dfug-«Of *if 
the bbbk-" were foreign, that it wi4B('wk)h^y 
tran&L^ed-^ot thaf thfere was fome'rt^Mak^ ifc 
the x^qtoantiiy. pci<baps***-drA pei'hapfe^'iAiat We 
might, not clearly underftarid the pf»Sfl?f1ption-^ 

at 
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It iany- late, * vrt > fliMiy^ttertainty ^ imtr ^i^llow 
the f^n ^ }becaofe< Ax ' tvas very pliin^' tbat 
tlic Hoteiitiofi^f ih«'4>oolt> i^nd the ])refciri{^tion 
maft'^jlfrte^ ''/ ' ^ -' i-- , * "^ 

Tl»tts\ the tapoftle's rule of cwaa-pttrm^j^r/- 
iual things \ with fpiritual^ will in all cafes 
diippft us- right. ^ One part will generally ex-^ 
pkkit another: but if any part happen to be 
mote unyielding, we cannot be farTt^rong, if 
we compare the difficulty, whatever it is^ 
with the .general fcheme and intention of the 
gofpeK 

^Boit . £here h ' one difficulty ftill behind, 
which is the greateft of all — and that is, to 
bring our minds honeftly to the applipatbn 
of this. rule. The mind, when vre>^earaminQv 
a difficulty of fcripture, ffiould be blfiink paper^ 
Alas I how often is it already fcribUQii : ove^ 
with the i 'imrds sf mans 'uxifiam V £abh'^4)if ^ ua 
hath his favourite fyflem^^-^the pride of ^1 his 
ftudiou^ hours — and in. nothing does ^Ifrdeteit 
trimnph more, than in giving theie fkv<inmte 
fyftems the glofs of fcripture. It is theimoft 
difficult thing in the world to take i the eye 
from fpiEW favoqrite. poiat, and .giv.© it k:gdQpral 
caft. And yet without this^ ;k>:.' judgment 
can be formed. - ' . ' / 

B 3 In 



In '^mmnf^m ^dHt^' df filan, i»weH it 
of dod, we iAdft gMgfc = '*«tav^^*h0 wAd^^-.ot 

.tenure; fbt' inftance, iliould a - iMft - ftsttd 
cbfclo-ft -column,' ah(J prohotfnw otwldly, 
that ilf'was'too large, or- too fntal)^ we*fec>At 
once hdt^' abiurd a judgment hecniighft^^pafe: 
Whcl-eas;' if he (hduld -fteji' back ii aittfe^ 
take a 'jfrroper ftand, and view thte* \Vhofe in 
one cohifjreherifive view; he mf^ht' ^|)ct-haps 
find, thfat' the part oBjeftcd to, wa^ in AXad: 
proportion ; and the defedt not in the i>bj^ji 
but^ in himfclf.-r— It is often ihtife in our 'fcrip- 
tural' ihqtiiries : we take a doftrine'frcm a 

' Ahd'lierfe I cannot help' laitientiirg the fin-, 
gular ill-iifdge, which the fcrijitufes have met 
wfth ifi feeing frittered ihto'chap^r, sbd Verfe, 
^;v'ith fdr^llittfe attention to the fenfe. "; Itia 
SftohiJhihg that the unauthorifed barbarifm 
. of a pVihter* (I cannbt give it a fofter nathe, 
iho he'Was certainly an able, and a learned 
man),* fhould be received fo univerfelly through 
chriftendo'm. The only advantage, which 
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* Rqbeu Stci^hcns, who v^m- prifitiiig.a concor4«nce» knd 
a bible at the fame time, and took this method of adapting 
the one to the other. 

this 
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td ^^Jrlby inwgi«al^.re§^p?ci&.tnlft^ mean 
nm. i^m}{ch\4A^ghnng,., T^ najptive^ 
curftHe^wgUfneiiti i^Ri^ad pf i]i;umij?g^pTi9 like 
otj^F'^ Qompofiticyns-, in -fi contiixui^^^dilQb^ 
ifi:;dbw|fef/*T.ipfO: aphprifoi*. liit.o^ir books 
ihe ?paf^mph ead^ whew ithc f;nf^,n^ake$ a 
pauib.'/'In the .l?iWe, whatever :i;h;^^^ie.is^ it 
•ends at wery third or fcJiic^hline* RapT^c^,. thtts. 
ioAilaled, receive in dijidcpeiwieBU fornj. Thf 
'fcp&?..in:each little paragraph, fc^ihR'^wa $o a 
.pedit ittanid. the ttnleU&.ed fttdf r: at. leaii; isiagt 
to pa9ife,,S Wheoaafi^rif be wen trohiyand* took 
all together; he:^ would Bnd, .be xnuit. ic^ten 
asfiix &r \^ry dxScKut incamng tot the ^w^ds • \ * 
* I haj(^e freifu^Kitly hear<itj &)r it^Sk^fKp^ ^vkr^ 
« thfc-4l^ifinipg c^^the ift.«piiftki c«5 fito Peter, 
£i^{5 acce^ding * • /^ /^ * ^f&pse^mmle^ix cf- Gtd^ 
allcdged as an irrefragable -argatnJittlN-i&'favoar 
'of pfcdeftination. Bwt if tfeis- Ji^€ii{fe^ were 
added to the preceding -one^i ironi' whicii-it Ss 
violently fcparated, it would appear^ » 'that the 
. njubole. peiopk; of. PQntu&>.-palatia, ;Cappa^^ 
Afia, and B{thymx.-iEct: -dik tbe-ek&^ 
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gpiif^^ ^ q9Q§iiivffK$h0i ^liniatedf to rpai|Dake 

ihe prcdidians of the prophets* . . • , i)ii^ 

J>i%ji4^ic;ious chwchmen^ I^fiippife^Wduldi 

wi^ /PF, a .new tranfladoa of t^ MMfev^Afe 

could , iwi;., foon acquire that general^ twaenofe 

wliich ri^ p^d to the old one^ Bu|^miiS)!ipiar^ 

haps iM;xukl defire to fee the errors d^^itbecold 

one ■ corrp^ed 5 tho with, as little altefaion>tas. 

poifible^^ The feyeml late colktici«>(flfD^£B&. 

Svould *i'ender thiiBp.<i ^lijacA^. ttmks-j^ 

>4iffi?vlt{;Wp^fc> t. If ^w&ey€EntlH5 wUdoa' of 

our (upfWc^f fe^ ; aijj^, .. . }nfupenibk ^if^mk :jki 

g9Wg:^r^, qi»5: IJw>pld/ fuppjitfe^oitfoikd^^ 

. th^pre fqppW ^ ! nqe«f 191 dfltaQhing ebiiptfirsy laod 

,vci;(f5^ia»to rAi»'jiiwgin*i They ^arOli<ic^t»Oi^y 

u|iA»ti^iibfed i«<rttdors*i ... oj^ t.^^1 

Havifig tlm^ coniidcred the. pa^ge ' o&^mp^ 

turie^ I undertook to difcourfe on ; ^uod^^uch^t 

^-tt: — n'viT 
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* Tkat tbis 18 tHe/?n(e tp.be affixed tp iht/ore^pfif^If^ff 4jf 
' CTtfi/, IS evident from the tenth vcrfe, in which, we arc tolfl, 
that kHt jfin^hhf/ ffofh^j d/ lie graa that J&iulJ ' com taito 
tlf-^frnt^liss^-^ttd i&>fter fd,*inail^iIHea||^i.i^viJ^1iy S^iS^DiM^ 
to bring tl>efcven,tfeiu|i y^fc-^^to the ^j^^ej^tf^^^ »*« 
there tola plainly, that God withMare^S »f ptr/ons, judgitb^ 
Hng to e^very mo£i nuork. ' 

tho 
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itapor^^nvxif iSdpniftm<f^klfiii£^<Si>: .that 

one. . ... • ^" - '^ « ^ •*" -'''^'■''■'1' 'i-s'-.: 
: .:.£frQ^^fe |nfepanibl& frdm the teiiSg ^f Ixknl 
Mumatiyk . ^ f rf'i^rr, iwieis' Ac honeft cbdifeffion 
of nMUitj, ^Imd a fbte' of 'grace ptoihts. tmt 
, itte|iH«|Sfl»choly truth witfer ftiH grtfct^ foite. 
:W*^hli»bfy>hJope- iherrfojrd, tHat-^as-'ttjan, lartd 
error>.»«f fd dofely-unit^, God-^^^ 'pardoii 
our'>1mttt>c«iAt i'4Mtdl-s^l*I *rfttin Jfiidfi. crrors;'» 
hKTOfi*etftei*ftIo9i^vi&:guU^ vc-i r^'^, 

.we xiMMi^s^*^ e^fai^^ tcP^irffife^s^be 

contipB«^l(eap;OWfi ^1hfeu§te8;^^t^ yfl^^nSfi**. 
bbdjcijbueiwh^ we.fufi^^^i^mnfogiyiiab^i^^ 
they become cloathed uiPitWU-^Ml^ 
ia ittch>wqras,^as the text calls ^ ifi6^ iWfiii^ cf 

Thtis-Diany excellent men, T doiibt" hdf, 
imy have carried' the dod;^e'6f fdith Cdo'iilfflu 

perb^ps ik) wiij^ < '^rofiit miti v j i Jot itbeir tsiinds 
therefore however erroneous tfi6 ^opinioh, it 

may 



may ft3t>l>e inttottflt..^^i>Bbct^<9ii(^ fUT into 

thdr '«iiirA '{tiOilis fteHiigs* mUttntAiSb MJbfl^e 
jtas tdvnujrs die &m« dSbft Oil dtfi4rii^ -^^ay 

ha^e a tendency to it; and may inake mtn 
j&lasfied mi*k themielvee. Pait& ^'411^ iafy 
iUB^I&fiuto for i good life. F^M^, f'^^b^ ' are 
i&irc, rthcjr have ; and as' to: wanks ^ ttii6f^ hear 
^dsem always ^keii of as of no vahiepik^ich 
it is, poflihle they tnay he too apt to apply in 
iCfabir own way,: ib all is wdl. . Itiis NBCIr- 
tainly xvery dangcrouslthing, to "Speak'fSi^ly 
of works, left we ihouSi give a hmSi^'Ho the 
natural pravity of hunian nature: '^*^-> ' - 

Tbrisigain/with rtgard to tbevAtfcl4i*'iti4- 
]portant'*ftibjea, Ott' which I toudfhedv^^dthi^ 
are many pftflage^ * of' Ibripturei' refetin^ • to' ihe 
-faifniraty^ of Chrift-^i- well as *His*(!«^inity,, I 
CMinot' perfuade niyfeffp (asf fome pt&fe^ people 
fcavc' done) that zxi e^ati faith on this head is 
neceflary to falvation. JNumbers, I have no 
doubt', will be faved through the meriu of 
vJhriit, who conceive him only as . tneir law^ 

giver, and confcientiouuy obey his law^ji^^lxo 
they may not have thoie exalt^,icj^s pf ,h^s 
diviiie nature; to which our fcriptural rule, I 

think. 
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think, f9 4M»fy l«iidS'' tC'^tfiBir l|¥)!y ^ 

r 

t^f<|ii^ ^ n«t fiirely rtb ^ bftmiNl with iard 

, We' we fboietknes told they ought ; bccaule 
withpitit this exalted faith in the divine hattirc of 
a S^itKw, the mind tannot attain thofe elevated 
heights of fove, which the gofpel prefdribes. 
* . One flio^ld think fo indeed : but befofc 
vrc pafs thtfe harfh • cenfnres on bfhers, let 
any of us^ who do hold tfiat dodi'iiie, aife 
ow own carnal hearts, whether it pirrify thettl 
in this exalted manner ? 

At the fannie time, I tlunkj we have good 
giDumi io^ceniare thofe^ who |)tiblie^ rai& 
ifcfuplcE-i -Why cadnot ri»{y be feti$fied wi*h 
fep?f|it\g their opinions ialhorae? . ' . * 

Wheoaman holds a n?lf^us 6pinipnwi|4i 
liich confqicntious firna^^;^^ that lie gim up 
his temporal interefts for it's lake j tliQ tfe 
opinion ipay be erroneous, the man if vii:$ttQus: 
bis chara^er refpe(9;ablp*-— »But if^ ii^il^wk of 
fuffering manfully for hi? opinion^ hi? ^uld 
iet it up as a banner, and pall people together 
undent- he fhould; tbei), I think, look well 
to bis motiYes, ^ There may be a' tcHJch «df 

lateat 
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latent Viiiitjr-^tb^ msQ^J)e,W.<}<ie^9reawg 
of bim6^'^^^ pri4^/<^ bctng at thp bad c^ 
a icftr-ranpjbliquc ¥}c»r,to{ &^-ii9ffj€ks^}a^ 
— or icj^m other updue mou^qg w|)jch,pwy 
iniinuate* itielf, without w^ lo^i^^ig s^tef, 
into, his religious view^. ^^.pKpp^g^t^ ^ny 
error, i$ dangerous-^but on difputahie mytjitcsy 
jt is doubly, io. , A man is no way pi^^^opoa 
it : pf coivie, iie is anfwerable £)r tbe^ jronfef 
^u^nce. On a queilion of philofopfay ^iq^^pd, 
where an air-pump# or a crucible i;f||Cpaofmed^ 
it matters little : . but where religiqji is the 
jfubjed, it becomes a point of mqipq|t.. To 
be iilent, is at leail iafe. Thqx, cm he QQ 
harm-rrand I think, nQ great fhape fit.modf^ify 
— in j^^pi»g an opinion to yourieli^ Kwhicli< 
has always been pppoied by a great ixiajoit^,. 
and fo^^e of the vn&&, and beft^^men, both 
laymen, an4 churc^hmen, that ever lived. 

But. it is iaid, the examination of truth caif 
donaharm. 

None <in the world to the truth itfelf. None 
to die candid, and' able examiner of it. But 
to the undiftinguifhing many it may often do 
great harfti. Iftdeed I know noihiflg^ei^ iffidrt 
delicate' nature, thaii the m^haeemene of ^a 
polemical controvcrfy* To anlwer a.bold 

chaige. 
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charge, teeftfe «cccflarf. - m€^^to ^*^' «/ fi^f 
ffirit bF^'^ifpute by cbhfiiiaaif 'ifepftyffl^ to ait 
cpp6n6<itv^^iVhA fe dctef'Mriea^hevfe ^ttf-^iBd, 
fectris mbrii than h nectjflary. ft AlJ^^unfet- 
tie the-'MHdb of welT-meaning people^ It 
may fcad- them from things -of morc^-ronlc- 
queiice. -li-riiay be offtnfive to fee' ichurchmcn 
contfntrafly wrangling about points dfrcRgibff.' 
And tho theie points may often be 'of little 
moment Jn themfelves ; yet they, who know 
left, may |hink eflentials concerned ;* and the 
gofpel itfelf of an unftable nature. — fiefides t 
Ihould ial ways' fear, that what was gained in 
argurtlertt, ' w6uld be loft in piety — '- in charity 
moflf uhdoubtcdly. Holy wfth have'e^er beeil 
the ^rft of wars ; and Tcriptural .dsbdt^, the 
mdrt' in'tdmperate.— And "what' end id gained ? 
They rarely 'cbnvince. ' People^ 'gdherdlly' hold 
their owii opinions; andlhe matter 'enSS,* aii 
it began*, ^'Afid'As 'to ahy cionccrti f6r the-'«kls 
of men, in pure charity, one fhould -^Kihk, 
,they 'wilf not alledge this. If we allaw Ial- 
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-\li^©rca(on^ocxjca^tj^^^ rfny ,S»an, who Lj gycn t|ic 
•• public his' opinion on any fiiBjeft of importance, will 
** ever ieu-aJt it.'**" "Sec his Dilquilftfons, page 2b6. • 

- • - vation 
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vztlan to their feith^ th^ rosy i«lf% he aa 
condefc^idiag to ourr. 

After all,, the world hath had €f)€Ni:gh CHi 
thcfe fubjedis. There is not one of theitij^ 
which hath not been over, and over debatqd^ 
We have only the old argiunfint drefied up 
^new. The fcepticdi inquirer cannot poHibly 
n;4ftakc his way^ The road is tracked by 
many wheels; and needful guids-pofts are 
every where fet up. From the knowledge 
abroad in the world, hie may eafily Bjxd abun-^. 
4ance to fatisfy all hi^- enquiries* /. ^ 

The great eQuclufion froni . the whole^ is« 
that the minifters of religioif cannqt be too 
cautious in avoiding the words^ vidjich mans^ 
njoijdom teacheth^ nor tqo careful in comparing 
^iriiuah things with JpirituaU Polemical 
divinity, no (ioubt hath a tendency to lead 
us afide* The great point before us is very 
different. Inftead of employing our time on 
the difficult topics of the golpel, which con- 
cern few ; it would ferve the caufs of the 
gofpel better, to endeavour by every means, 
as we are beft able, to inculcate the important 
truths of religion, which &> nuich conciem us 
all — the intention, and Hcccffity of it-— it*s 
graces, and high ofTers-r-it's nacans of purir 

fying 
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fylng our oature— -it's conditions, and awful 
fandlions. Thefe arc truths which, tho well 
knovy;n,. require daily inculcating; and placing 
in. varices lights. On examining therefore 
thg wholf intention, and tenor of the gof- 
pcl — on comparing fpiritual things , with fpi^ 
rituaU we muft be convinced, that the great- 
eft fervice we can do to religion — and thp 
bell obedience we can fhew to the gofpel, 
confiils in our uniting in a confcientious en- 
deavour to draw a corrupt age to the prac- 
tice of godlinefs — keeping that which is com^ 
mitted to our trufi^ and avoiding profane^ and 
vain babblings^ hnd oppojitions of fcience^ falf^fy 
fo called I which too often fpoil men through 
pbitofopbf^ and vain deceit, after the rudiments 
of the world, and not after Chrijl. 



END Of THE FIRST SIRMOK. 
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2 Cor. xi. 3. 

tfedTy lefty by^ any means, as the ferpent -beguiled 
Eve through bisfubtilty ; fo your minds jhould 
he corrupted from the Jimpli city y that is in 
Chrift. 



ONE of the firft great objefts of apofto- 
lical fear, in the matter of religious 
corruption, was judaifm. The earlieil 
converts were Jews; and they could not at 
once be brought to acknowledge the Jimplicity 
that is in Cbriji. Deep prejudices had. taken 
root : the authority of Mofes — their peculiar 
privileges — the grandeur of their tempfe — and 
fplendor of it*s worfhip, had gotten pofTef- 
fion of their earlieft conceptions; and had 
filled their minds with ideas, which were not 
cafily erafed by the fimplicity of the gofpel. 

But tho judaifm was the primary objed: of 
the apoftle's fear; the paflage before us leads 

C 3 us 
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us tafuppofe, his apprehenfions had here taken 
another turn; and were rather direded to thd 
temptations of the world.— *• We may confider 
it indeed, if we pleafe, as prophecy. It has 
certainly the moft genuine mark of prophecy- 
it has been exad:ly fulfilled. The fimplicity 
of the gofpel, in it's firft age, could not be 
more corrupted by judaifm; than it has been 
fince by a concurrence of other mifchievous 
caufes. 

In the following difcourfe, I fhall juft touch 
upon a few of thofe caufes, pointed out by 
the apoftle, which have corrupted the Jtrnpli-^ 
city that is in Cbriji ; and I Ihall then inquire, 
what part the minifterS of the gofpel- fhould 
take in this matter. It is a fubjcc^ neither 
new, nor curious. But if it be a: Cdmmon 
fubje<9: ; it is, at leaft, a very interefting' ottc ; 
and can neither be too often reviewed, nor 
too deeply impreffed. 



y' 



Jn order to fee how tlie fiinplicity that is 
in Chrift, hath been corrupted, it niaj^ be 
neceflary to inquire firft, in what it confifts* 
But the apoftle hath not defined it j ^nd there- 

fortf 
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fore we may fuppofe, we arc to gather a de-< 
finition of it for ourfelvcs. 

Whoever reads the holy fcriptures with the 
meek fpirit of a learner, will feel the meaning 
of the expreflion better, than any logical dif- 
tinftions can explain it to him. He will feel 
the fimplidty that is in Cbrijl growing upon 
him more, and more, as he becomes more 
intimately acquainted with the fcriptures ; and 
by degrees taking poflcffion of his underftand^ 
ing and affeAions— he will feel a difpofitio/i 
forming itfelf in his mind, free from the pre- 
judices of any fed — ^yet indulgent to the opi- 
nions of all — open to conviction — and above 
difingenuous cavil — zealous in fearching for 
the truth — ^but gentle in maintaining it — equally 
ready to correO: an error; and to acknowledge 
it. He will feel that the fimplicity, which 
is in Chrift will form his hearty as well as 
his faith^ and opinions. He will not allow 
the precepts of religion to be refined by the 
glolTes of the world — nor accommodated to 
it's falhions — nor confidered as fpeculative 
points. His faith will be a direding prin- 
ciple; which raifes him above the world— 
above it's hopes— above it's fears— -and forms 
'^ • ^ C 4 him 
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iilkn intd a chearful pafTenger through thl^ 
ftatc of trial; animated only by thofc holy 
hopes, which the gofpel infpircs; 

That there ar6 now, and have been in all 
ages, many individuals^ who may, in a certain 
degree, be thus charafterized^ we have no 
doubt. But where fhall we find the national 
charaSier of a people under this defcription ? 
In early days, when chriftians were of one 
hearty and one foul^ we may fuppofc, that 
heart, and foul were truly chriftian. But it 
.was at a time, when, we read, they had all 
things in common. Wheri the neceflaiy diftinc- 
tions of fociety began to take place i then began 
alfb among chriftians, an oppofition between 
the fpirit of the world, ^nd the Jimplicity^ 
that is in Cbriji. This fimplicity was in a 
degree tainted, even before the miraculous 
powers of the church ceafed ; and we may be 
aflured the mifchievous fpirit, which then ap- 
peared, has not been idle through fo long a 
traft of time ; but hath continued extending 
it's influence in fome countries more, in others 
lefs, . according to the various circumflances 
of each. The New Teftament is the record 
of the fimplicity of the gofpel: and modern 

hiftory^ 
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iiHlory, but above all ecclefiailical hiftoryt is 
the record oF it's corruption* 

The apoftle of the text is writing to tl» 
converts of a trading, and opulent town ; not 
barbarous, and uninformed; but inlightened 
by all the philofophy, and worldly wifdom 
at that time in efteenu He forefaw what 
temptations their peculiar circumftances would 
draw them into. Worldly ideas of various 
kinds — rvanity, pride, and ambition — ^avaricc^ 
profufion, and fenfuality; in a word, aU the 
arts of. raifing a fortune; and all the arts of 

1 V 

confuminjg one, he knew, would be conti- 
nually operating before their eyes: and how 
the .fimplicity of the gofpel might be able 
to oppofe thefe fafcinating delulions^ was tbe 
-objedt of his fear. 

Again, it might be In equal danger from 
the refinements of philolbphy; and the acute 
reafonings of learned men; who trying it^s 
fimple. principles by canons of human inven- 
tion, and rules of logical exaftnefs, would from 
thefe pronounce boldly on it's inconfiflences, 
and defed:s. 

The fimplicity of the gofpel might be, power- 
fully opppfed too by the ridicule of men of 
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wit ; who taking their topics of compafifbit 
from the fafliions, and pradices of the world, 
might difpky the folly, and abfurdity of fuch 
dodlrines, as they were inclined to difcoun-^ 

tenance. 

All this was perfeftly cafy: for as chrifti- 
anity, and the world were at variance; argu- 
ments drawn from the world, and addrefled 
to the world, were fure of being favourably 
heard. 

That thefe were the motives of the apoftle's 
apprehenfion, is very plain : for he tells his 
converts, he fears, they fhould be corrupted, 
as the ferpent had beguiled Eve. To know 
therefore how that matter flood, we need only 
turn to the record of the fatal deed. When 
the woman faw that the tree was good for food ^ 
and that it was pleafant to the eye i and a tree to 
he dejired to make one wife^ fhe took of the fruit 
thereof y and did eat. 

Short as this account is, we find in it a 
combination of intereft, pleafure, vanity, and 
a falfe tafte for knowledge, all co-operating, 
through the wiles of the devil, to impofe upon 
our firft parent. With thefe delufions, fhe 
was corrupted; and with thefe delufions we 

(?on- 
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conclude the apoftlc feared his Ccirinthian 
converts might be corrupted alfo. 

How far our cafe may be iimilar to that 
of the Corinthian converts, I ftiould rather 
leave as matter of inference. Alt I vridi to 
eftablifh on this keaJ, is, that we are affured, 
on the authority of an apoftle, that the Jimpli-^ 
€ify^ which is in Chrijiy may be corrupted by 
iuch t^mptAttons, as certainly do abound amongft 
us—in our manners — in our amufements — ia 
our literary purfuits ; and in our general modes 
of intercourfe with each other. 

Some thcorifts may amufe thcmfelves with 
an opinion^ that religion is in a progreffive 
ftate. It is at leaft a pleafing theory— ^and in 
6ne fenfe^ no doubt, t very juft one: If we 
believe in prophecy, we muft believe, that the 
golpel will not only fpread over the face of 
the earth ; but that it's prefent ftate is a kind 
of preparation for that glorious ftate, of Which 
we bbtain- a general conception from the apoca-^ 
lypfe of St. John -, tho the. lofty figures em- 
ployed in that dtefcription, leave the detail ob- 
fcure. 

Rut notwithftahding this general progrefs of 
At gt)ipel, we may fuppofe it's light to be fome- 

• - times 
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times obfcured in particular countries-^-or, in 
the apofUe'^ language^ it's fimplicity corrupted. 
On this head I fear the general prevailing 
manners of our own countiy wjU not ftand 
a fcriptural teft^ 



As the minifters of the gofpel make a part 
of this tainted mafs, we muft not flatter our- 
felves^ that we are not, in a degree^ corrupted 
alio. We read, in early days^ of deceitful 
^workers transforming tbemfelves into the apq/iles 
qfCbriJii and we cannot conceive, that thefe 
deceitful workers are more uncommon now, 
or thefe transformations more rare. I mean 
not however at prefent to purfue fo ingrateful 
a theme ; I fhould rather wifli to inquire, how 
, far we have it in our power to counteract fuch 
corruption. 

Even to oppofe this torrent, with any fuccefs, 
no doubt, may be difficult enough. To re- 
ftore the fimplicity of the gofpel is a vaia 
thought. For that great event we muft wait 
devoutly for thole times, to which I have juft 
alluded, when all offence fhall be done away. 

Some things may be wrong, which the 
legiflature only can re(^ify: and tho we ac- 

know- 
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knowledge the difficulty of moving thefe fkcred 
foundations; yet favourable opportunities may 
perhaps arife^ in future time^ when a few 
things^ which are now rather ofienfive^ may 
be brought nearer the^fimplicity of the gofpel. 
Many of our ableft churchmen have freely ex- 
prefled their wiihes on this head ; and as thefe 
wiflics become more general, they will of 
courfc, obtain more weight. Eftablifhments 
however, after all, neceflary as they are, muft 
itecejfarily bring on their attendant evils ; which 
ferious men may bemoan — and in part may 
redify; but, on the whole ^ they will ever have 
caufe to lament, that the nature of things^ in 
this corrupt ftatc, is mixed with evil— and 
that the nature of man^ will turn even his 
l^leffings into mifchief. 

We have alfo greatly to lament, that the man- 
ners of the great, are, in general, fo far removed 
from the fimplicity of the gofpel; becaufe 
the manners of the great will ever be the 
principal fource of national manners. It is 
a happinefs howevet, that in general thefe 
vitiated fcenes are removed from the eyes of 
the people: and yet enough fometimcs gets 
abroad to aftonifli thofe, who happily Jive 
^t a diftajice from them. - There is one day 

par- 
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pSLTticulztfyf on whf ch the great, and little worlc} 
are, in ibme degree, on a kvel ; and one p]ace» 
in which they meet on an equal footing. Wc 
have it ever to lament, that fb pl»fing a har? 
mony — an inftitution fo delightfully calculated 
to infure benevolence by united devotion through 
the' whole mafs of the people, ihbuld be fo 
generally difregarded. Even ' the very poli- 
tical ufe of this iacred inftitution, if it had 
no other, were fufficient to inforce $ general 
obfervance of it on all, who have a love for 
public order. But the great fliould coniider 
farther, that if tbey have no need of inftm(5tion 
—their inferiors at leaft have; who are al^ 
ways ready, on this, and every occafion, to 
ihew their betters, how much they approve, 
and value the bad examples they fet them. 

Let things however be wrong in what de- 
gree they will — let the great and little world 
unite ip treating xhtjimplicity, that is in Chri^ 
with what contempt tbey pleafe, it i$ ftiU 
our part to do our beil: to preferve it ; and 
to keep the remains of religion, as iu as we 
xan, and as long as w^ c^n, fubfifting zv^yng9i 
us, Tho. the 'whok bead is Jicky and the hi^iirt 
faint ^^£i,n6, (the phyfic^ja's bcft &il| can only 
,p»teft • \t is al\^ays fpm^tl^ingito gp Jfe ifar. 

' . Our 
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Our bkiled Saviour calls the miniilcrs of 
the gofpel the fait ef the earth. It is a moft 
cxprefliye figure. It fiiews not only thatx 
there will be great corruption in the rarth j ^ 
but it fhews farther, that the minifters of 
the gofpel are the means, which God has 
appointed to oppofe this corruption. Tho our 
influence cannot preferve the whole ; yet ftill 
it may preferve a part. Tho we may have 
no efFedt on the general bulk of mankind i 
yet there may be many an individual, whofe 
h&neft heart we may retain in the fimplicity 
of the gofpel. 

We are not legiflators; and things would 
not go on better, if we were. The only 
means, which we have to employ in this 
matter, lie in two eafy words, our doSlrinej 
and our manners i in both of which it fliould 
be our utmoft endeavour to attain, as far as 
we can, and to imprefs upon others, the Jim^ 
flicity that is in Chrijlp The former, we muft 
endeavour to preferve from the corruptions 
of worldly wifdom ; the latter from the corrup- 
tions of worUfy fafhions. 

To explain the word of Godp is certainly the 
moft arduous buiinefs, in which the reafon of 

gkaA can engage. Every explanation of thp 

facred 
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iacred text, is, in fa<ft, putting our own ftnlb^ 
upon the words of fcripturc: and when wc 
confidcr the very fupine ignorance of the ge- 
nerality of the common people, who take 
their ideas of religion from i^bat we tell 
tberhy it is certainly a very awful thought, 
and fhould make us endeavour to keep as cloi^. 
as poflible to ih^Jimplicity, that is iii Cbrift. 

It is in vain to attempt this without a 
thorough acquaintance with fcripture; which 
will always fiiggeft fuch paflkges to the me- 
mory, as, on a comparifon with the fubjedt 
wc are upon, may dired: us tp the true fcrip- 
tural fenie. 

The lawyer is obliged to ftudy with at- 
tention a number of books, and to examine 
a variety of parallel cafes, before he can be 
qualified to a<fl in his profeffion. The phyfi- 
cian is under the fame neceffity. And is it 
not a mortifying confideration, that, becaufe 
the common people are obliged to take our 
prefcriptions, juft as we pleafe to prefcribe, 
we fliould for that reafon prefcribe carelefly ^ 
an4 without fufficiently confulting that book, 
which alone will enable us to do . it pro- 

perly? 

. .. • ' -Seiaa* 
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Some tbink the Jimplidty^ that is in Cbriji^ 
confift$ in cloathiQg their fentimeots always 
vafcripturt-phrafe^ I fee no more reafbn for 
this^ than for going about, as the apoflles 
did, in fandals, with a fcrip, and a flaff. 
Modes of fpeech are jufl; as much the fafhion 
of times, and countries, as modes of drefs 5 
and need be as little obferved, The fcriptural 
mode of fpeech is highly figurative — very dif- 
ferent from any mode now in ufc; and re- 
quires tranflation, as much as the original 
Greek. It is the fcriptural idea, not the 
fcriptural mode cf exprejfioni for which I 
am contending: and this may he lofl in 
jnany ways. It may be narrowed to fpeak the 
opinions of a fedt-^^or, it may be widened to 
ipcak the opinions of the world — or it may 
be loft in morals ; when inftead of preaching 
plainly, and fimply on gofpel-fubjefts, our 
difcourfes, with fcriptural mottoes affixed, are 
ihort immethodical eflays; in which the be- 
iginnlng can hardly be diftinguifhed from the 
end— nor indeed what is aimed at, till the 
book is clofed, juft as the audience may fup- 
pofe the fubjedt will open. 

There 
D 
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There is another thing alfo, which oftea 
occafions our erring from the Jimplicity^ which 
is in Chrift, As the gofpel is a covenant be^ 

tween God and man, it touches, of courfe, 

. « 

on fuch things, 'as relate to both. As far as 
it relates to God, it is, no doubt, a deep, 
myfterious fubjeft ; but as far as it relates to. 
man, nothing can be more fimple, and eafy. 
Hence it is, that our religion, without any 
Contradi6lion of terms, (peace be to all fcep- 
tical cavils ! ) is fometimes called the myfiery 
ef godlinefi ; and fometimes the fimplicity of 
the gofpel. It is the myfiery of godlinefsy as it 
relates' to God's part in this gracious plan; 
and the fimplicity of the gofpel ^ as it relates to 
us. To the want of fufficient attention to 
this eafy diftinftion perhaps arife not only many 
of the difputes, and mifconceptions, and infu- 
fions of worldly wifdom, which have fo often dis- 
graced the gofpel : but alfo much of that ftrange, 
unaccountable confufion of ideas, that perplexes, 
and confounds the underftanding of the lower 
people. If the loft condition of man — ^his 
reftoration, and redemption by Chrift — the 
neceffity of a holy life — the tendency of the 

gofpel 
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gofpel t6 make him happy both here, and 
hereafter — and other plain points, had gene- 
rally been the fubjeds of popular difcourfes, 
we ifaould not have had now that grofs ig- 
norance in matters of religion^ and that va- 
riety of ftrailge notions, and prejudices to com- 
bat; which we find amongft the common 
people, on all religious fabjedts ; but efpeci- 
ally on the facrament of the Lord's fupper; 
As nothing is more difficult than to eradicate 
old prejudices ; nothing would have been more 
cafy than to have prevented their getting ground 
at firft. The plain truths of the gofpel might 
have defcended juft as cafily as mifconccption 
and error. 

It (hould be bur care then to accommodate 
biir dodlrine, as much as we can, to the Jtm-^ 
plicity that is in Chrijl* — ^^not to dwell upon it's 
inyfieriom parU — not to enter into the in- 
quiries, how ? and why ? — nor to clog it with 
difficult. Or refined queftions; againft which 
the apoftle to Timothy> long ago^ took abun- 
dant pains to g^a^d us ; but to preach itj as 
we are directed j with plainnefs-^— to lay the 
ftrefs on it's obvious truths-^and when we 

D 2 have 
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have occafion to mention a mjrfterious pointy 
(one of thoie great points^ which relate to 
God*s part in the covenant of grace, rather 
than to man's) to be very carefiil of going 
too far — to keep as clofe as pofiible to fcrip- 
ture, left we make a difficulty more difficult 
by endeavouring to explain, what cannot be 
explained. The lefs, in general, that is iaid 
on fuch points, the better. — One thing wa 
fhould always remember ; and that is to adapt 
our difcouries to the lower, rather than the 
higher parts of our audience; that we may, 
like good miniflers, difpenfe that geipel; 
whole peculiar charadteriilic it was, to be 
preached to the poor. 

I Ihall clofe this head, with the account^ 
which an ancient heathen of the fourth century 
gives of the mode of preaching the golpel 
in his day. ** The chriftian philofophy, ikys 
" he, is very fimple. It's principal concern 
." is to regulate the manners of men ; and to 
" infufe worthy notions of the Deity. Ob- 
** fcure qiieftions, and nice 'arguments, it 
** avoids. Nor does it enter into the nature 
'* and foundation of virtue: but exhorts, in 
*' a general way, to the practice of it ; which 

** ex- 
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^^ experience ihews us is more efFc£hial among 
^* the vulgar*." 

Tho this honed heathen had not a com«» 
pleat idea of chriftianity, he ieems however 
to have had fo good a notion df it, that many 
chriftian paftors might take a leflbn from 
him. 



Our manners fhould be as fimple as our 
doStrine. 

But yqu alk, v^rhat is fimplicity of manners ? 
It is a phrafe of ambiguous meaning. 

Let us not here again, puzzle ourfelves 
with definitions. They who feek for clofc 
definitions on thefe fubjeds, I fhould fear, 
feek rather for evafion, than information. The 
fcriptures have little to do with definitions. 
On thefe fubjeds, they fpeak to the heart, 
more than to the head. Whoever reads, with 
a defire to learn, the inftrudlions, which our 

Saviour, and his apoftles, give to the miilifteris 
of the gofpel, will foon feel — unlcfs indeed 
it be a point, which he wifhes to overlook— 



'H"^^ 



* Sd€ Lardner'i TtfftimoAie^ from Alexaader of L7copolis. 
Vol. IV* p. II. 
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hot only iii what the fimplicity of odr man* 
ners ihould confift — but alfo, that it ihould 
be our firft^ and inofl indifpCnfible care. 

And the risafon of the things as we are 
preachers of the gofpel, is plain i becaufe the 
iknplicity of our mannas muft give force to 
what we fay; It is not every body, with his 
beft endeavour, who can get hold of the propcreft 
method of communicating his ideas ; or can 
practice that mode of application in his dif- 
courfes, either publicly, or privately, which 
may have the beft efFedt upon the people. 
But fimplicity of manners is a mode of preach- 
ing, . which makes up many defedls- — it is 
adapted to every capacity-^— every body under- 
ftands it; and it adds a dignity, and confe- 
quence even to a difcourfe of Icfs weight. 
Tho the common people are no good reafon- 
ers, there is however one mode of reafoning, 
at which they are very ready — that of inferring 
doSlrine from manners : and they will not only 
make the latter a teft of the former; but they 
will in general pay more attention to it like- 
wife. 

When the city of Antioch was difpofed to 
receive the gofpel ; and the apoftle Barnabas 
was fent from Jerufalem to promote the good 

\Vbrk, 
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workt which wa$ there carrying on, the pcOf- 
.pie &em to have been particularly influenced 
by his holy life; ^* fot he was a good man^ 
^^ fays the apoftolical hiAx>riany and full of the 
^* Holy Gbojiy and of faith — and much peopk 
f was added unto the Lord.'* 

On the other hand, the pureft do<5trine will 
lofe it's efFedt, among the common people 
at leaft, in proportion as they fee their mi- 
nifter pay lefs attention to it himfelf. That 
apoftolical apoftrophe. Thou that preachejl to 
others^ teachejl thou not thy f elf ? will ever be 
the language of popular contempt. 

There is another kind of contempt alfo, 
which every confiftent man would particularly 
wifli to avoid— and that is his own contempt 
of himfelf. What muft that man's feelings 
be, whofe life is fpent in a continued variance 
with thofe truths, which he is obliged to preach? 
who muft tell his hearers of governing their 
undue affedtipns; and yet lets his own loofe 
in all the vanities of a diffipated age ? who 
jnuft talk of the world as a pilgrimage : 
while every adion of his life fhews it to be 
his carnal home? who is obliged to preach 
the glories of a future ftate, and the joys of 
heaven: while his own happinefs is plainly 

cen- 
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<eiitei:^ in xm/Adtf ambition^ and worldly 
attentions ? — Contempt abroad may be bome, 
if a man feel from the uprightnefs of his own 
heart, that he does not deferve it : but there 
is no refuge from contempt within — ^unlefs 
a man is paft feeling, and fets ^t defiance the 
remonftrances even of common decency. 

How far the miniftcr of the gofpel fliould 
keep at a diftance from the world^^from it's 
ambitious views— it's interefts — and it's party- 
contentions — bow far he fliould ftand aloof 
from it's pleafures; and abftain from many 
amufements, which tho perhaps innocent in. 
themfelves, may, (at leaft when countenanced 
by him,) have a tendency to break down the 
fences of religion, are queftions-«-not proper 
indeed for me to determine: but very proper 
for every churchman to examine ferioijfly in 
his own confcience. It is becoming furely 
that the minifters of a religion, which fo in-^ 
tirely difclaims the world, fliould endeavour 
at leaft not to be much intangled in it. A 
morofe charafter is not the alternative. Cheer- 
fulnefs is the natural companion of religion. 
Souraefs is an alien intruder. Amufements 
too are neceflary: but I am not lingular in 
thinking thofe amufements fliould rather be 

of 
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of the retired kind ; than fought for amidft the 
noife, and buftle of the world. Riot^ and 
excefs generally attend the amufements of a 
nun>ber of people aflembled with a purpofe 
of being joyous; and what none would do 
alone, is not fcrupled perhaps, where the //«- 
propriety (which, by the way, deferves often 
a feverer name) is divided among a^ multitude. 
In fcenes like thefe, the clerical habit is a 
blot: the clerical charaSler, a ftill greater, 
r would not be thought harfh: I would not 
be thought uncomplying. The world, I know, 
is often Ihocked at hearing the precepts of 
the gofpel oppofed, in all their plainnefs, to 
the elegant fafhions, which it adopts: and 
we are fonjetimes almoft afraid, in our popu- 
lar difcourfes, of opening gofpel-truths fo fully 
as we might; left by faying more than the 
tipiqs will bear, we fhould injure a caule, 
which we wifli to advance. Our bleffed Lord 
hlmielf was often obliged to fpeak in parables. 

But let the world, if it pleafe, be the deaf 
adder ^ which Jioppctb it's ears^ there need be 
no apology furely for recommending gofpel- 
truths in the plaineft manner to the minifters 
^ the gofpeL 

E But 
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But the clerical character may be a check 
upon improprieties. 

I fhould fear, not much. As we have 
the example however of our blefled Lord, who 
kept company with publicans, and iinners 
wdth a view to reform them ; nothing farther 
can be faid, if this be the real motive : tho 
to me it appears rilking more, thsin the pro- 
bability of advantage will infure. 

After all, my brethren, it may be an eafy 
matter, in an age of licence, to fatisfy our- 
felves — if we make the comparijhn only with 
others : but I hope this is a kind oi fatisfaSHoity 
and a kind of comparifon^ in which none of 
us would willingly acquiefce. We talk of 
ie<3:aries, and novel teachers; and cry, the 
people have itching ears. Would to God, no 
blame in this matter may reft upon ourfelves ! 
To fpeak with truth and candour, there does 
not ieem, in general, to be fo much fimplicity, 
and propriety of manners amongft us^ as there 
.appears to be amongft feveral of our dijfenting 
brethren. 

But propriety of manners is the diflenter^s 
chief fupport. It is his worldly engine: 
and therefore his motives may be ^s worldly 
as ours. 

They 
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They may, or may not be, for any thin^ 
we know. We have nothing to do with 
any motives but otir own. It concerns us 
more to confider, whether certain truths lie 
not nearer home? Whether the eftablifh- 
cd churchman declines the beat of the day^ 
becaufe his wages are double? Whether he 
ipend his fuperfluity on the vanities of life, 
becaufe thofe wages are abundant ? — ^or, whe- 
ther his manners are more lax, becaufe thofe 
wages are more certain ? — T^he barveji truly is 
plenteous y but the labourers are feiVy was a com- 
plaint of great authority in very early days— - 
Things are not mended I fhould fuppofc, now. 
It is inconceivable how wrong the fpiritual 
af&irs of a pariih get in a little time. Habits 
of vice, and inattention to every thing ferious,. 
make a quick progrefs. A few carelefs paflor$, 
fucceeding each other, leave a parifh in a flate 
of heathenifm;, and it muft be a work of time, 
and labour— of length of time, of accumu- 
lated labour, to recover it from it's fupinenefs, 
A generation may be lofl; and no hope left 
but in a rifing one— Whereas, if the care of 
one minifler fucceeded to that of another, 
each uniting fimplicity of dodlrine, with fim- 

plicity 
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pliclty of manners, in a few years a grea! 
change might be wrought. 

Thus, my brethren, I have given yQu my 
thoughts on a fubjcdt — not very recondite 
indeed; but very interefting. It is a ierious 
bufinefs-^a bufinefa too, in which we have 
all voluntarily engaged. We have all put our 
bands to the plough — and we know the confe- 
quence of looking back. Let us then cheer- 
fully proceed; evermore uniting our prayers 
with our endeavours, that God would, of his 
infinite mercy grant, we may both by our 

PREACHINQ, and LIVING, SET FORTH kis 

holy wordy and shew it accordingly. 
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ERRATA. 

End of page i8. Inftead of But bimfilfalfi, read hut even himjklf. 

End of page 25. Tho the firft epiiQe of St. Peter mail have been 
written to agreat body of people ^ difperfed, as they were« over 
fo many countries (coniifHng probably both of Jewifh> and 
Gentile Chriitians ; efpecially the latter, as appears fronv 
the body of the epiftie) yet it certainly was not addrefled 
to the wohole people of thefe nations, as I have inadvertent* 
' ly affirmed. The argument however is little affcdled. 
If among the twelve apoftles one ivas a devil — ^if Ananias, 
and Sapphira could prevaricate fo vilely even in the face- 
of the whole apoftolic college— we can hardly fuppofe,. 
there were no nominal Chriftiam in (b exteniive, and dif-^ 
perfed a body. 

Beginning of page 25.. Inflead of tran/greffedf read neglected. 

End of page 27. Indead of look luell to his moti'vesf read look 
ivell, not only to his opinions ; hut to his moti'vej al/b* 
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